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CHAPTER I. 

" THIS DARLING DAY ! " 

"It's enough to make a man swear that 
it's the last holiday he'll ever take with his 
family," the Rev. Oliver Galton says 
pugnaciously, as he flings a rather heavy 
bill down, and looks round jerkily at his 
wife and daughters. 

" I'm sure, Oliver, I would gladly have 
stayed at home, and seen to the house- 
cleaning," Mrs. Galton says patiently, 
picking up the bill and glancing with 
confused mind and obscured vision over 
its many items. She is well accustomed 

VOL. I. B 
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to these pettish outbreaks on the part of 
the Rev. Oliver, having been the partner 
of his joys and expenses for five and twenty 
years. But she never fails to feel how 
humiliatingly small they are when the 
children are present. 

Presently the obnoxious document is 
taken gently from her hand by a young, 
warm, small one, that is always ready to 
remove every annoyance from the mother's 
path. 

" Mamma dear, don*t worry yourself," 
a clear, bright young voice says. "We 
must have 'lived* if we had stayed at 
home, and we haven't it on our consciences 
that we have had a single superfluous- 
thing, or enjoyed ourselves without alloy 
for a single hour during our pleasure trip." 

Isabel Galton, the eldest daughter, does 

. not say this in either a fault-finding or 

defiant spirit. She states facts merely as 

an argument, against the unjust air of 

censure which her father is too apt to 
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bring to bear upon 'her mother, when- 
ever anything goes awry in either his 
professional, financial, or domestic arrange- 
ments. 

For a moment or two the head of the 
family — who is also its terror — is silent. 
It does sometimes happen that when a 
man has hectored with impunity over his 
wife during the long period of his children's 
childhood, they astonish him when they 
arrive at years of discretion by resent- 
ing for her the indignities she has never 
resented for herself, and' by demanding 
for themselves consideration which he has 
never hitherto accorded to any human 
being. On this occasion, however, a re- 
perusal of the hotel bill — which looks like 
a desperate remedy tried by an almost 
reckless landlord to stave off ruin from a 
little-frequented hotel — leads him to the 
task of engaging in wordy war with his 
daughter. 

" I wish you would reserve your opinion 
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until it's asked for, Isabel ; and I wish you 
would learn that a show of gratitude, even 
if you don't feel it, would be a becoming 
tribute to the parents who have always 
striven to do the best for you that they 
can." 

" Don't I show it, and feel it, too, for the 
parent who has done so?" the girl whispers, 
with a half-laugh, to her mother. And 
Mrs. Galton, though she is keenly alive 
to the full force of the loving flattery, 
shakes her head rebukingly, for she has not 
quite learnt the lesson yet, of utterly 
despising the man whom she — 

" In her salad days, when she was green of judgment,'^ 

solemnly swore to honour and obey. 

Luckily at this moment a diversion is 
effected by an exclamation from a girl, who 
has been standing at the window all this 
time, and who has taken no part in the 
family discussion. 

" Here comes the coach for the station," 
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she says abruptly. " Mamma are all your 
things packed up ? " 

"Yes, I think — no there are just one 
or two that I must go and put in," Mrs. 
Galton says, in a piteously apologetic tone, 
as she sees the clouds gathering again on 
her husband's brow. Then, as she hurries 
from the room followed by Isabel, Grace, 
the youngest daughter, turns to her father 
and says — 

" It's a pity, as things have turned out, 
that you should have been persuaded by 
mamma and Isabel to stay here all this 
time. We might really have gone to some 
civilized spot where we should have had 
a chance of seeing a few of our fellow 
creatures for the money weVe spent. We 
get seclusion enough at home ; we needn't 
go away from home, and half ruin you, in 
search of it" 

"Your mother and Isabel are invariably 
inconsiderate — invariably," the Rev. Oliver 
says testily. But he is soothed in spite of 
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himself by the neat way in which his 
youngest daughter has shifted the re- 
sponsibility of having brought about the 
family current unpleasant position from his 
shoulders to those of her mother and sister. 
His memory will not play him false enough 
to enable him to forget that he himself 
was the one to discover this unfrequented 
sea-side village on the eastern coast ; 
and his conscience is not sufficiently dulled 
to permit him to banish altogether the 
recollection of the bad effects the Uighting 
winds, which incessantly come whistling 
or roaring over the adjacent marsh lands, 
have had on his wife's fragile constitution. 
Their sojourn here, which has been both 
unpleasant and expensive, has been due 
to him, and to him only ! But it soothes 
him to hear Grace censure her mother and 
sister for it 

After a moment or two, Grace (who is 
impatient to be off and away from a place 
in which her peculiar talents have been 
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entirely thrown away for six weeks) takes 
her father's arm coaxingly and says — 

" Come, papa ! remember we are hostages 
in this brigand's power till the bill is paid. 
It has to be done, you know. Settle it at 
once ; and when we're fairly off, make us all 
promise, individually, that we'll economise 
for the next twelve months : Rowley might 
go into cheaper chambers, and Isabel must 
give up that cob. Pay it, papa dear, with a 
light heart, and trust to me for proposing 
some scheme that will recoup you." 

" I wish your mother had your head, my 
dear," Mr. Galton says, regarding her with 
an admiring gaze ; " and I wish the others 
were half as unselfish as you are in their 
readiness to give up some of their empty 
pleasures for the sake of securing a little 
peace and comfort to me. Love of self 
is a grievous sin, Grace ; and I regret to 
say that not one member of your mother's 
family is free from it — not one ! " 

Grace's mouth twitches with a hardly 
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suppressed smile as she listens to this. 
When the youngest Miss Galton misrepre- 
sents or maligns people she does not 
deceive herself for a single moment. It 
almost amuses her now to see how 
thoroughly her father believes in what he 
says of the selfishness of a family in whom 
the quality does not exist But it is not 
her vocation to correct his mistakes, or to 
upset his conceit in the infallibility of his 
own opinion. From her little childhood 
she has made it her rule of life to fall in 
with papa s views ; and she reaps her 
reward ! 

The bill is paid at last ; the trunks are 
packed inside, and the passengers on the 
top of the coach ; and the start is made 
for home. During the seven mile drive, 
and the seven hours* railway-run, the 
ghost of the holiday and the spectres of 
its consequent expenses are raised per- 
petually by Mr, Galton, who grows more, 
and more unreasonable and irascible as 
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he approaches the scene of his professional 
duties and daily difficulties. 

" Boyton will be wanting his bill settled 
to-morrow," he grumbles ; " and if I settle 
that, as I promised (not that I have the 
remotest notion of how Tm to get the 
money), the others will be on me like a 
flock of vultures." 

"Your cob would keep Boyton quiet, 
Isabel," Grace says quickly. "You might 
get fifty for him : you know that's been 
offered to you." 

" It's hard on Isabel that the one plea- 
sure she has should be taken from her, isn't 
it, dear ? " Mrs. Galton says deprecatingly, 
appealing to her husband. But she wishes 
she had refrained from striking even this 
feeble blow on behdf of her child, as she 
sees the familiar frown gather on the brow 
of her legal lord. 

" Isabel won't sacrifice as much as I do 
in parting with the cob," he replies. " She 
can stay at home — I'm not aware that 
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there's any particular duty that ever calls 
her outside the boundaries of the garden ; 
whereas Fm obliged to go into the parish 
sometimes. But you think everything of 
her and nothing of me, and it's always 
been so." 

"It must be as you please about the cob, 
papa," Isabel says quietly; and after this, 
for many a weary mile, there is nothing 
morp said. But Isabel's thoughts revolve 
round the subject of the special offering she 
is called upon to make to her father's needs, 
and she cannot help wondering what form 
Grace's filial devotion will take — if it does 
assume any defined shape or substance 
whatever. 

There is nothing exhilarating or even 
moderately agreeable in the home atmo- 
sphere when they finally reach it. Coult- 

hurst rectory-house and grounds are far 
too large for a man who depends entirely 
on his professional income to keep them 
up respectably; and the present rector of 
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Coulthurst has not even his professional 
income free. The whole place is redolent 
of struggle and defeat, of weak attempt 
and non-achievement. 

" It s a pity we tried the bedding-out 
arrangement," Isabel ventures to say, as 
they pass the effort they have made at 
mosaic-like beds of bloom on a space of 
ill-conditioned lawn. " All we can do with 
this place is to let it be rankly luxuriant" 

" If I were half as strong as you are, 
Isabel, I'd be up every morning early for 
the next fortnight, and get this bit that we 
see from the drawing-room windows in 
lovely order," Grace puts in. And Mr. Gal- 
ton remarks, more in anger than in sorrow, 
as they enter the house, that he " has quite 
ceased to expect any aid or any considera* 
tion from either Rowley or Isabel." 

Unquestionably it is enough to dispirit 
the brightest-hearted being, to return to 
such a dismal house; and Mr. Galton, under 
the best conditions, can never be bright- 
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hearted. The hall is large, lofty, cold in 
colour, scantily furnished, and utterly 
devoid of anything resembling that wel- 
coming power which should be the dis- 
tinguishing attribute of the entrance to a 
house. To the right two large doors open 
respectively into a dining-room, decorated 
with a long barren oak table, and a dozen 
desolate-looking black horse-hair chairs. 
The side-board is a gaunt ill-contrived 
piece of furniture, with spider legs ; but it is 
handsome of its kind, almost useless, as it 
is, as a receptacle for things that are in 
daily use at table. There are three valu- 
able specimens of Worcester china, in the 
shape of vases, on the mantel-piece; but 
their handles are broken and their edges 
are chipped, and their glory is gone. 

There is no clock, there are "^no flowers, 
there is no sofa ; there is nothing, in fact, in 
the room to make it pleasant, or even com- 
fortable. But it is the only room in which 
there is a fire on this occasion, and so they 
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find themselves drawn into its doleful 
midst for a few minutes previous to going 
to their rooms, and striving to make them- 
selves feel refreshed and at home. 

They are standing round the fire-place, 
partly because it is the warmest spot in the 
room, and partly because the letters which 
have collected in their absence are lying 
on the chimney-piece. So many compli- 
cated directions have been issued to the 
servant in charge, with respect to forward- 
ing and keeping back correspondence, that 
it is not surprising that many which have 
been sent should have been kept back, and 
most of those which have been kept back 
should have been sent The first few 
opened by Mr. Galton are imperative 
demands for immediate payment, from irate 
tradesmen in the adjoining town. As he 
sits there grumbling supinely over them 
in the waning light, his wife, with the 
first happy smile on her face that has 
been there for weeks, reads a letter from her 
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only son — her darling Rowley — who has 
just returned from a vacation trip through 
the Wengern Alps, with a young fellow 
whom he is coaching for a civil-service 
examination. She is so absorbed in this, 
and the two girls are so interested in their 
task of trying to make the room look 
habitable before dinner, that they fail to 
notice the expression of emotion on the face 
of the head of the house as he reads a stiff- 
looking letter he lights upon in the middle 
of the heap. When, finally, they do bestow 
their attention upon him, it is claimed by 
him rather stardingly. 

*' My dear," he says, rising and kissing 
his wife with something like warmth, for 
the first time for years, " Providence has 
brought about a great and unexpected 
change for me — my cousin and his two 
sons are dead, I am Sir Oliver Galton, and 
you are the mother of my heir." 

They take the intelligence in accordance 
with their different degrees of sense and 
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sensitiveness. Lady Galton, the mother 
who has put herself and her own feelings 
out of count so long that she cannot think 
of either now, gushes out into joyful tears as 
she declares aloud that now " Rowley will 
be able to get rest, and dear Isabel can keep 
her horse." Isabel gets possession of the 
letter which has conveyed the tidings, and 
strives to master the details of the tragedy 
which, while it has brought such fortune to 
them, must have brought such ghastly grief 
to others. And Grace goes up to her 
father, makes him her prettiest curtsey, 
smiles him her prettiest smile, and in her 
sweetest voice and with her most winsome 
manner, is the first to hail him " Sir Oliver 
Galton, of Galtonsweir." 

The change from the cark and care, 
from the humiliations and mortifications of 
poverty and debt, to the freedom and ease, 
the glory and greatness of a position that 
is adorned by the title of baronet, and 
supported by a rent-roll of sixteen thousand 
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a year, is one that is subversive of dignity 
in the case of a man who is by nature and 
the force of circumstances undignified. Mr. 
Galton is a gentleman by birth and educa- 
tion, but fortune has for many years forced 
him into the position of being obliged to 
constantly evade and temporize. It has 
grown to be a habit of his to be querulous 
about little things, and to spend the larger 
portion of his time in endeavouring to 
loosen a shoe that pinches. What wonder 
now that he should be impatient to quit 
the scene of his many discomfitures ? 
What wonder that he should try to cast 
the Coulthurst dust off his feet, and 
establish himself out of reach of every 
sordid care, for the remainder of his life, in 
the splendid aristocratic seclusion of Gal- 
tonsweir ? He is but human in his desire 
to witness his own glorification. Still, 
even Grace wishes that " papa had a little 
more repose about him," when he says, at 
dinner, "I shall go to Galtonsweir to- 
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morrow; the widow may like to see me, 
and — a — I shall probably not return, my 
dear. TU send you a cheque that will settle 
all claims against us, though all those 
sharks will be glad enough to wait for their 
money now ; and you can follow with the 
girls as soon as you have got rid of your 
servants and arranged your mourning." 

" Are you forgetting the parish, papa ? " 
Isabel says. 

" Not at all," he says, confusedly, trying 
to look and feel the parish priest for the 
last time. " It's impossible for me to do my 
duty in both places, and a — I've done my 
work here. I shall make it my first object 
to look out for a good man to place in 
charge here by-and-by; meanwhile one 
of you girls can advertise for a locum tenens 
in the Church Times. You know the man 
I want — one of moderate views, no vest- 
ments nor daily services, nor any crotchets 
of that sort. You might say that there is 
very good society in the neighbourhood, 

VOL. L c 
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plenty of fishing and shooting to be had; 
and if you mention the district, any hunting 
man will understand that the Laraborough 
pack meet close by." 

" Papa, papa ! " Isabel says, throwing 
down the pen which she has taken up in 
order to write the advertisement according 
to her father s direction, " do remember the 
poor people, and the schools, now that you 
are going away and won't be troubled by 
them any more. Let some one come who 
will take care of them, and not one who will 
fish and shoot and ride away all good in- 
fluence over them ; and don't mind whether 
he does his duty in vestments or not" 

" Don't cast a cloud over this darling 
day, by flaunting the virtuous duty of dis- 
playing too much consideration for other 
people in our faces," Grace expostulates, as 
she in turn takes up a pen, and dashes off 
a lucid and gracefully worded sentence ex- 
pressive of her father's " views " as to his 
temporary successor. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

ALICE. 

" The Dowager Lady Galton has declined 
to see me, and has sent word to me of her 
intention to leave the house to-morrow. 

As she was so considerably the junior of 
my lamented cousin, and was merely step- 
mother to those unfortunate little boys, I 
consider this display of temper and feeling 
both ill-judged and ridiculous. I think 
you had better join me here as soon as 
your mother has arranged your mourning. 
Let the latter be deep and handsome. 
Rowley will be down to-night, I expect, 
as I have telegraphed for him." 

This letter from Sir Oliver is received 
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by his daughter Grace, two days after his 
arrival at Galtonsweir, and is read aloud 
by her, for the benefit of her mother and 
sister. 

" Tm glad your father doesn't insist on my 
going up at once, and seeming to triumph 
over her in her distress, poor thing," the 
new Lady Galton says, pityingly. 

" I wish papa could have been made to 
understand that his taking personal pos- 
session so soon looks like wishing to turn 
her out," Isabel adds. 

"Morbid nonsense!" Grace ejaculates. 
" It's an affectation of fine feeling to strike 
sublime chords of sentiment about such a 
woman as we have heard her described to 
be. She married him with her eyes open 
— she knew he was old and so likely to die 
soon ; and her jointure is just as hand- 
some, and her position just as good, now 
that papa has come to the title and pro- 
perty, as it would have been if her step- 
son had succeeded his father. She's 
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young and pretty, and rich — and free! 
and that last fact is not the one that is 
the least conducive to happiness.*' 

" Tve always heard that Sir Rowley 
made her a most devoted husband, studied 
her in everything, and made her will his 
law," Lady Galton says, with a pathetically 
keen remembrance of the widely different 
estimation in which she has been held by 
Sir Oliver. 

" She can study herself more successfully 
now, I should say," Grace laughs, scornfully, 
*' My dear mother, the picture is a very 
pretty one, as it has been painted by her will 
and her fate — why should you insist on 
colouring it more highly, and spoiling it ? " 

" I can't forget that she was a wife, and 
that she is a widow in a shockingly sudden 
way," Lady Galton pleads. 

"In fact, you can't forget that she is a 
woman ; and being one yourself, you know 
that she must feel, having lost those boys,* 
Isabel puts in. 
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" Probably * those boys * gave her a great 
deal of trouble, and unceasingly reminded 
her that they were vastly more important 
than herself. Any way, we can*t throw a 
halo over her, for she holds aloof from us. 
For my own part, I shall be glad when she 
withdraws from Galtonsweir, and removes 
the onus from us of feigning a sympathy 
which she does not care to accept." 

Grace looks so youthful and fair, so soft 
and curly-haired and kittenish, as she says 
this, that her mother cannot help saying — 

" My darling child ! I wish you wouldn't 
try to seem heartless ! " 

"I don't 'try' a bit, mother dear! Tm 
practical — that's all. I shall have my fair 
share of burdens, probably. I don't mean 
to let the sorrows of others cast their 
shadows over me if I can help it The 
dethroned Lady Galton isn't a bit the 
better for your weeping and wailing over 
her, and you are making your eyes red, 
and your head ache." Grace delivers 
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these sentiments glibly and smoothly, 
although, as she utters them, she adjusts 
a pretty little combination of crape and 
flowers, yclept a 'mourning bonnet,' on 
her gracefully poised head. 

"Poor child, you'll have to bear the 
brunt of the first gloom that must reign 
at Galtonsweir, after all," her mother says, 
pathetically. " Fm sure I've no wish to 
cast an additional shadow over you." 

"Oh! I shall disperse the gloom fast 
enough," Grace laughs. "What I dread 
is the fuss papa will make about every- 
thing. He has yet to be taught that things 
settle themselves if only they are left to 
themselves. However, I shall have Rowley 
to help me." 

" Dear Rowley ! his days of anxiety and 
toil are ovec : there's great comfort in that 
thought for us all. He's always been such 
a plucky, uncomplaining boy ! " Isabel says 
warmly. 

" I'm quite ready to do homage at the 
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Rowley shrine," Grace says quietly ; " but 
after all, just consider — hasn't he had the 
best of it ? He has seen a good deal of 
the world, and had plenty of change and 
excitement, and ups and downs among 
strange people ; while we have just 
dragged on existence here at Coulthurst, 
with nothing to look forward to ! Don't 
try to look pityingly reproving, mamma, 
I bless the change, and I can't stay to 
consider how it has been wrought 
Mamma, I tell you candidly, that I shall 
play the part of Lady of the Land finely 
till you come ; the ' neighbourhood * shall 
feel that the new baronet's women-folk 
are quite up to the mark." 

She is trying on the skirt of a dress at 
this juncture, and she sweeps about the 
room, trailing its crape-enriched silken 
folds after her, with an amount of pride 
and satisfaction that is very childish, and 
very pretty. Her wild rose-leaf com- 
plexion, her svelte figure and sunny hair, 
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are each and all well set off by the rich 
soft sombre drapery. As she views her- 
self in one of her many pauses before a 
mirror, she gives audible vent to her heart- 
felt admiration of herself. 

" I should be perfect if I only dared to 
put on the widow's cap that I have in my 
mind," she bursts forth. " I declare I 
should say of myself, 'What a lovely 
young bereaved creature ! What a glorious 
thing it is to be good-looking ! ' " 

She looks so lovely as she stands there, 
demanding tribute from them both, that 
her mother and sister pay it to her 
willingly. 

" Dear Grace, how proud your father 
Avill be to have you with him ! " Lady 
Galton says, with a half sad recollection 
of how little pride her husband will feel 
in her own portly, florid, and rather over- 
grown presence. She is one of those 
women on whom daily tribulation has 
not told physically. Her organization is 
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SO healthy and perfect, that she would 
expand and 'do credit to her keep' on 
bread and water and bitter words. It 
is only the spirit of the woman that is 
emaciated, not her body. 

" Tm glad you are our herald," Isabel 
says : " you'll prepossess every one in our 
behalf — ^you and Rowley together." 

''Good gracious, mamma!" Grace ex- 
claims, coming to a sudden halt in her 
triumphal progress, "what are we to do 
with Rowley s attachment to Alice Adair ? 
It was all very well while we knew he 
had no prospect of marrying her, but now 
it is so different What shall we do ? 
What ought we to do ? " 

" It's Rowley's business, not ours," 
Isabel says decidedly. " It seems to me 
that it was all very ill while he had no 
prospect of marrying her, and that it's all 
very well now ; for she's just the same 
darling Alice she was before this change 
of fortune." 
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"You're condemning me for being 
mercenary and interested, in your inner- 
most heart — I know you are, Isabel ; 
but I feel this, and V\\ be honest and say 
it — I don't want Rowley to marry for 
money, but I want him to 'go where 
money is.' Alice Adair has seven young, 
growing, hungry, brothers ready to devour 
the substance of any man who marries 
their pretty sister. Rowley ought to look 
out for rank at least. I want to go into 
society under the auspices of a titled sister- 
in-law." 

" I don't like to hear you dispose of your 
brother in this off-hand way," Lady Galton 
says, with a little jealous, natural qualm : 
" he's far too young to marry yet ; why 
should he take trouble on himself so 
early .>" 

"He isn't likely to meet with a girl who 
is a duplicate of papa; remember that, 
mother, dear," Grace says solemnly : " your 
experience isn't likely to be Rowley's." 
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"Your papa was all that was pleasant 
during the time of our engagement; no 
girl could have been happier than I was. 
It's something to have that to remember, 
my dears ; it's something to have been very 
happy once." 

" I can fancy enjoying the beginning of 
it," Grace says, kindling up. " When it's all 
fresh and new, when the bloom is on the 
rye, in fact, it must be an elysium on 
earth; but I should hate to be pulled up 
by jealousy, and thought for the future. 
Our afflicted cousin, the dowager Lady. 
Galton, made what I consider to be the 
ideal match ; she was a non-exacting old 
man's darling. I should like to be cast for 
a similar part. I could never play Pauline 
to Claude Melnote." 

"You don't know what you'll do yet," 
her mother says sagaciously. " I esteemed 
myself very fortunate, while I was en- 
gaged to your papa ; but sometimes, since 
then, I have been tempted to think that 
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marriage isn't the happiest state for a 



woman." 



(( 



My dear mother, if you hadn't had a 
husband and children to tyrannize over 
you, you'd have developed the tyrannical 
qualities in your exceedingly uninteresting 
nephews and neices," Grace says, coming 
with a bound off a sofa on which she has 
been standing the better to view the effect 
of her trailing garments of woe in an 
opposite looking-glass. "Yours is legiti- 
mate slavery now, mother dear ; and your 
chains won't be so galling as they have 
been for the future, for they'll be well 
gilded. Papa will be pleasanter now he's 
rich ; at any rate, he'll be more away from 
you. Look, here's Alice Adair coming 
across the lawn ! " 

" Looking brighter than ever. You'll be 

able to take news of her that will gladden 

« 

his heart to Rowley," Isabel says, as she 
rises to open the French window to admit 
the welcome guest 
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The girl who bounds into the room a 
moment after, is one of the bonniest 
blondes that ever refuted the frequently 
advanced opinion that "fair women are 
insipid." Nothing more full of healthy 
energy, of bright unforced vivacity, of 
happy unfailing spirits, of joyous disregard 
of trouble, and of sympthetic interest that 
never depresses those with whom she 
sympathises, ever existed than this girl who 
is the unpledged, unplighted love and idol 
of Rowley Galton. 

" I only came back from Hunstanton 
last night," she explains rapidly, as she 
crosses the room (kissing the two girls by 
the way) and bends affectionately over 
Lady Galton. " And they had hard work 
at home to hold me in as soon as I heard 
your news; I wanted to come over at 
midnight to tell you how glad I am that 
youre all going away to peace and 
prosperity." 

"You shall come and stay with us 
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by-and-by," Grace says, with a kindly nod 
of her head towards the friend of her 
youth. Alice Adair and Grace Galton 
have grown up together, and are by a 
polite fiction supposed to be familiar friends. 
No one but Grace herself can tell the 
exquisite pleasure she feels in patronizing 
Alice now ! 

•* If you will, you must come as soon 
as we're settled," Lady Galton strikes in 
hurriedly. "You know how welcome 
you'll be to us, especially to Rowley." 

The speech is an unadvised one, fraught 
with infinite mischief if its full meaning is 
accepted too readily and literally by Alice. 
Even Isabel feels, generously as she is 
disposed to consider Alice's position with 
regard to Rowley, that silence would 
have been golden on her mother's part just 
now. A girl who returned Lady Galton's 
lead might win the heir to Galtonsweir by 
tricks if not by honour, but Alice is not 
the girl to do it 
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" Poor dear Rowley I" she says, with a free 
and happy phrasing of his name that lifts 
a weight from the heart of one of her 
auditors, "he has been so accustomed to 
have me thrust upon him as a third sister, 
that hell hardly know what to do with the 
liberty immunity from my presence will 
give him." 

" You speak as if our journey to Galtons- 
weir were to break up all our friendships, 
and alter all our plans, Alice," Miss Galton 
says, rather impatiently. "You take the 
same view of our altered sate, and come 
to the same conclusion as to our inability 
to stand the change gracefully, as Jenkyns 
does : he supposes I shall ' want a 'igher 
'orse now than Steel Grey ; ' and you 
suppose that Rowley will grow fickle at 
once." 

" I think Alice is very sensible about it," 
Grace says carelessly; then she saunters 
out of the room, and Lady Galton in- 
judiciously hastens to assure her young 
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g^est that her son Rowley is not the one 
to forget old friends, more especially one 
who is dearer than a friend, however 
strongly he may be assailed by the 
temptations that are consequent on his 
changed fortunes. 

There is no actual bond existing between 
Rowley Galton and Alice Adair ; never- 
theless it is sweet to the girl to see and 
feel that his mother is aware of the tacit 
understanding that exists between them. 
Alice's belief in her own love for the 
young man, whom she has known all her 
life, is strong and sincere. So is her faith 
in his unpledged fidelity to herself. Never- 
theless, she knows well that it is the nature 
of man to love and unlove and forget very 
often, and she remembers that Rowley is 
no hero, but a man, and that she has had 
no experience of his stability as yet 

She makes a long cUtour this day on her 
walk homewards, and gets away to a large 
tract of furze-covered downs, where she 

VOU I. D 
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IS free from the observation of everything 
living save the birds of the air, and the 
unobtrusive rabbits ; and here she sits 
down, and tries to think out her position 
with regard to Rowley. Her candid brave 
nature compels her to look at herself and her 
detrimental belongings in an unsoftened 
light. The eldest daughter of a hard- 
working country surgeon, she is the sym- 
pathetic recipient of all the troubles and 
difficulties of three wild, unruly, dissipated 
brothers. Their course of life is anything 

• 

but what is desirable, or even creditable ; 
but they are her brothers, and she loves 
them dearly, bitterly as they injure her 
in the neighbourhood by the lawlessness 
of their lives. They are her brothers, low 
as they have sunken socially, nearly as they 
have succeeded in obliterating the mark 
of gentlemen from themselves respectively. 
Her face burns at the recollection of the 
many times she has been called upon to 
quiet them on their noisy return home in 
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an irresponsible state. They are not the 
men to strengthen her position with regard 

r 

to Rowley Galton. They are not the men 
to give her an additional claim to the 
consideration of his family ! Even Isabel, 
generous, kind, and loving as she has 
always shown herself to be to Alice, 
shrinks from these scapegrace brothers at 
the few re-unions — the cricket and archery 
balls, and garden parties which occasionally 
enliven the neighbourhood ! Taken collec- 
tively, they form a fine, well-developed 
cross, which she resolves to take up and 
bear without a word of repining ! 

She comes to this conclusion quietly 
enough, as she rises from her sheltered 
seat among the furze-bushes, and sets 
out on her walk back to her home in 
the village. Whatever line of conduct 
Rowleys altered state may induce him 
to pursue, he shall pursue it without let 
or hindrance from her. She determines 
so to behave herself that he may think 
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(if he desires to do so) that the suggestion 
he has made as to the manner in which 
their futures shall be passed together, has 
slipped from her memory. "He is as 
free as air," she says to herself; "but FU 
never be any other man's wife if Rowley 
takes his freedom." 

She reaches home in time to take her 
seat unhurriedly at the head of the table 
and save her mother the trouble of carving 
and serving the family, whose appetites are 
imperiously exacting at the early dinner. 
The domestic atmosphere is heavy. There 
has been dissension between the father and 
his sons this morning, and the younger 
children have been especially trying to 
their over-worked and weighted mother. 
The sole comfort the poor harassed woman 
has had during the long hours which have 
elapsed since they all met at breakfast, has 
been the thought that Alice is up enjoying 
herself with the family into whose midst 
she will surely so soon be admitted now 
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that Rowley need no longer be held back 
by prudent aud pecuniary considerations. 
That this subject is paramount with her 
just now, is proved by her first remark 
after they are seated at table. 

" Put the mutton before Miss Alice, 
Gibbs. My dear child, you make a 
shoulder go farther than I ever knew any 
one else make it go. What shall we do 
without you. Ally ? " 

Father, brothers, and young sisters look 
up inquiringly at this. " Are we likely to be 
tried soon. Ally ? " one of the latter asks 
with a laugh. " I shall have to exercise 
my skill on the shoulders of mutton if you re 
reft from us ; and your peculiar talent will 
be thrown away, for I suppose you never 
have them in that sphere." 

"Galtonsweir isn't as accessible as the 
rectory — do remember that fact before you 
take it for granted that I am to be in a 
chronic state of visiting them," Alice says, 
with an effort to be unembarrassed. But 
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she hacks at the mutton so unmercifully 
and unartistically as she speaks, that her 
mother can no longer bask in that solitary 
ray of comfort which has been gleaming 
over her desolate path all the morning. 
Maternal instinct teaches her that nothing 
is definitely settled, that Alice is still 
unclaimed, unrecognized as a member of 
it by the Galton family. 
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CHAPTER III. 



ROWLEY. 



Sir Oliver Galton is exercising the rites 
of hospitality for the first time at Galtons- 
weir, and though the solitary guest on this 
occasion is only his hitherto unimportant 
son, he enjoys the privilege thoroughly. 

He has been for three days a resident 
in the home of his ancestors, and the sense 
of his proud position of being monarch of 
all he surveys, and there being none to 
dispute his will, is intensely gratifying to 
him. With the exception of one sacredly 
guarded suite of rooms, he has penetrated 
into every nook and corner of the old 
house, and has issued orders for stringent 
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reforms being made in every department. 
He has made every member of the estab- 
lishment quake at his presence, and regard 
his authority with a loathing that is not the 
less bitter because it is concealed. He has 
made each one whose unlucky fate it has 
been to revolve within his orbit, feel the 
withering breath of his hot-tempered un- 
disputed power. He has snarled at the 
grooms and gardeners, he has found fault 
with the house servants, until, in their hope- 
less- despair of pleasing him, they cease to 
make the faintest effort to do so. He has, in 
fact, made himself as odiously masterful as 
it is in the nature of such a man to make 
himself. Still, apparently triumphant as 
his course has been, he knows that it has 
been made inglorious by a woman's will. 
There is only one bitter drop in his cup at 
present, but it is a very bitter one ; and 
that is, that the dowager Lady Galton 
obstinately refuses to see him. 

If she would only profess that it is grief 
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which keeps her secluded. in those rooms, 
the doors of which are so jealously closed 
against himself, he could take a more 
tolerant view of the case, and forgive her 
for a sentiment he despises. But she 
makes no pretence of such a feeling. On 
the contrary, he finds out from those who 
see her that, though she tenderly regrets 
the little boys whom she had tended with a 
mother's care for three years, she does 
not feign anything like woe for the death 
of her husband. Sir Oliver hears that she 
looks well, eats well, and sleeps well. He 
constantly meets her friends about the 
house, and there is no reflection of deep 
mourning in their aspect He hears her 
calling to her dogs, and chirruping to the 
birds in the conservatory ; and it galls him, 
more than he likes to admit to hknself 
even, that she will have no part with him 
in any way. The fear has been rankling 
in his mind all day that Rowley will ask 
questions about this lady when he comes, 
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and it is repugnant to Sir Oliver's sense 
of self-importance to have to confess that 
his expressions of interest in her have been 
ignored, and his curiosity baffled. 

But Rowley has been here for more 
than two hours now, and no question con- 
cerning the former queen of the house has 
been asked by him. With the petulant 
inconsistency of a man whose thoughts all 
cluster round himself, and who therefore 
believes that a subject that occupies his 
mind must be of paramount current import- 
ance to every one around him, he chafes at 
the indifference Rowley manifests about the 
widow. It galls his small pride to intro- 
duce the subject; nevertheless, he cannot 
resist its fascination ; so, as Rowley lights 
his cigar after dinner, and sets himself down 
on the low widow-sill, his father says — 

" You haven't asked after the unfortunate 
woman who has fallen from her high estate 
so suddenly." 

" I don't happen to be specially inte- 
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rested in any woman who has done that," 
Rowley replies. 

" I mean my cousin's widow ; she's here 
still, you know." 

For a few moments silence reigns. 
Rowley seems to be absorbed in fitting his 
cigar into an amber mouth-piece, and the 
task is a critical one apparently. He does 
it, at length, to his satisfaction ; then he 
looks away to the well-wooded slopes that 
rise just beyond the ha-ha that bounds the 
lawn to the left, and remarks — 

" Capital covers for pheasants. I shall 
look after some of them to-morrow." 

" As soon as I have the house to myself 
rU give you carte blanche to ask any of 
your friends here," Sir Oliver grumbles ; 
"but as I told you just now, that unfor- 
tunate woman is still here, and a feeling 
of decency fetters my love of hospitality. 
Many people would have given her to 
understand that the sooner she left the 
more agreeable it would be to all parties ; 
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but IVe been thoughtful for her, and con- 
' siderate to a preposterous degree, and the 
return she makes me is pointed neglect, 
and insolent disregard of my convenience." 
Wrathful as he is, selfishly concentrated 
as all his faculties are on the subject of the 
slight to his own importance. Sir Oliver 
still perceives that his words have had the 
effect of rousing his son to unmistakable 
anger. 

" No man calling himself a gentleman 
could have done other than leave Lady 
Galton entirely to the exercise of her own 
free will in the matter of staying here,*' 
Rowley says impatiently. "It strikes me 
as a piece of obtrusive bad taste our being 
here at all, breaking in upon her retirement 
in these early days of her misery, and pro- 
claiming our own power and right at the 
cost of common courtesy." 

" She has not had the common courtesy 
to see me once, though I've repeatedly 
begged her to do so," Sir Oliver retorts 
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indignantly. " I came here quite prepared 
to be kind to her, and friendly with her, 
and if she had met me in a like spirit, I 
should have told her that there would 
always be a room for her here, and that 
Lady Galton and my daughters would 
always be glad to see her; but she has 
ignored my advances, and by so doing has 
forfeited my interest I wash my hands of 
her, and a — I shall request that my family 
do the same." 

Sir Oliver would have preferred dealing 
with the matter in an even more arbitrary 
manner if possible. It had been in his 
mind to say that he washed his family's 
hands of the erring Lady Galton, but the 
phrase would have sounded more ridiculous 
than appalling, he feared, therefore he 
substituted one which he felt to be a tame 
acknowledgment of their right to act as 
free agents. 

"Lady Galton is not the woman to 
accept any favour or consideration from 
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any member of our family, much less any- 
thing like patronage," Rowley says hastily. 
" I'm glad, since you meant to make such a 
gross blunder, that she refused to see you." 

" You will find your position here a very 
unpleasant one unless you alter your tone 
considerably towards me," his father says 
with a quaint blending of viciousness and 
hauteur that rather amuses Rowley, who 
replies — 

" I have no position here, sir ; that is to 
say, I haven't the least intention of taking 
up one — I intend to go on working in my 
old groove, in my old way; but I'm sorry 
my tone sounded disrespectful to you. I 
didn't mean it to be so." 

"It would be a gross blunder on your 
part to go on tutoring during your holidays, 
and grinding away all the rest of the year 
in that office, and at press work that will 
never make your name. You must re- 
member, Rowley, that I am a man of mark 
in the world ! " 
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"It will be more useful to me to remem- 
ber that I have yet to make my mark, and 
that I must work hard no do it," Rowley 
says, with rather a sad smile. 

.** You 11 do nothing of the sort," his father 
says raspingly. " It will be a reflection on 
me — on my position if you go on with work 
that was honourable to you while it was 
necessary, but that would be degrading to 
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" My work will never degrade you, sir," 
Rowley says quietly; but his brow burns 
with a mortified blush, and the blush is 
caused not by the coarse words used to 
him, but by the consciousness that the man 
who uses them is his father. 

" rU make you a handsome allowance," 
Sir Oliver goes on pompously, "and I 
shall expect you to live here and spend it 
in showing the neighbourhood that you 
know how to deport yourself as the son of 
a county gentleman. You hardly realize 
who I am, Rowley, when you speak of 
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going on in your old groove. There's 
nothing marks the man of birth and breed- 
ing so much as the art of immediately 
adapting himself to the conditions attendant 
on a sudden change from a humble to an 
exalted position." 

" I should lose caste in my own opinion 
a good deal if I gave up my career, 
humble as it may be, and came down here 
to lead a life of idle, luxurious, extravagant 
uselessness," Rowley answers. Then, as 
he sees the expression of blank disappoint- 
ment which spreads over his father's face, 
he adds compromisingly, " However, 111 
agree gladly to spending my holidays here, 
if you'll have me ; and you'll see that I 
adapt myself to the lofty pedestal the fact 
of my being your son places me on. Tell 
me when my mother and the girls come up ?" 

"Your mother always procrastinates, 
and Isabel has taken some sentimental 
nonsense into her head about staying on 
at Coulthurst till a curate is secured. I've 
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done all I can — Fve advertised. It's not 
my fault that I have had no answer to 
my advertisement." 

" Still Isabel is right," her brother says : 
" some one must stay there till things are 
settled, if it's only to provide for the 
Sunday services." 

"Things always settle themselves if 
they're taken calmly," Sir Oliver says 
complainingly ; " but Isabel and you are 
exactly alike in your manner of dealing out 
veiled reproaches to me. The matter of the 
services, and every other matter connected 
with the parish, could have been settled by 
letters just as well as by Isabel's inter- 
ference. But I regret to say that Isabel 
is not too pleasant an element in the house ; 
therefore, as long as she feels it be her 
duty to stay on at Coulthurst, I shall not 
take her away from it," 

" Belle has been the brightest element in 
my home-life ever since I can remember 
anything," Rowley is saying, when a servant 

VOL. L E 
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comes in with Lady Galton's card and a 
message. 

" Lady Galton's compliments to Mr. 
Galton, and would be happy to see him 
if he will do her the pleasure of ^ joining 
her in the boudoir." 

Rowley takes the card and listens to 
the message with flashing eyes and a 
beating heart. While his father protests, 
with petty jealousy, that there must be 
some mistake and that it must be himself 
for whom the widowed lady has sent, 
Rowley is only conscious of one bright 
fact — he is to see her again ! at once ! and 
she was the star of his life, the incentive 
to his work in those early days of toil and 
endeavour when he had just come to his 
man's heritage of labour and the know- 
ledge of the responsibility his attainment 
of manhood had laid on him. 

"My compliments, and I will be with 
Lady Galton directly," he says confusedly ; 
then he attempts to explain things to 
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his father lucidly and satisfactorily, and 
fails. 

"You have known this woman before, 
then ? " Sir Oliver questions suspiciously. 
" Why have you made a mystery of it ? 
It confirms me in the impression I've 
always had that my unfortunate cousin 
was imposed upon and taken in : IVe 
always suspected it, and now I'm sure. 
I no longer wonder at her being ashamed 
to see me." 

" Don't degrade yourself by the utterance 
of such baseless insulting suspicions, for 
Heaven's sake, sir!" Rowley says in- 
dignantly. " I knew Lady Galton before 
her marriage, as I've known thousands of 
other ladies whose names it would never 
occur to me to mention to you. I met 
her one year when I was abroad ; and her 
father engaged me as tutor for six months 
to his youngest son : that was the beginning 
and the end of my acquaintance with hen" 

" And you fell in love with her, I suppose. 
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or some confounded folly of that kind," 
Sir Oliver says coarsely; "and youve 
nursed the romance, and treated it as a 
sacred secret Understand me, once for all, 
Rowley, you shall suffer for it if you fail 
to consider me and my dignity in any 
important action of your life. I can't forbid 
your seeing this woman now " 

" Speak of Lady Galton as she deserves 
to be spoken of, if you mention her before 
me at all," Rowley breaks in. 

" I shall speak of her as I please," Sir 
Oliver retorts peevishly. "She is a 
woman, I suppose. As I was saying when 
you forgot yourself and interrupted me, I 
can't forbid your going to see her ; but I 
look upon her sending for you as a piece 
of glaring bad taste, that is. quite in 
keeping with the whole course of her 
conduct since I have been here ; I consider 
that she is disgracing herself and the 
house, and as master of the latter I shall 
ask her to leave it to-morrow." 
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" When you remember your own dignity 
to better purpose Til listen to you, sir/' 
Rowley says, as he walks out of the room ; 
and Sir Oliver is left for the rest of the 
evening, to fume in solitary state over his 
utter inability to command either the 
respect or love of his children. 

Rowley is at the door of Lady Galton's 
room before he has had time to consider 
whether he is wise in attending her 
summons or not She influenced him 
immensely once, and he suffered a fair 
portion oT real, good, honest pain in conse- 
quence of it when she abruptly quitted his 
path, leaving him to feel the full thorniness 
of it, while she blazed aloft, like a meteor, 
into realms of rank and wealth and fashion^ 
But there had been nothing dishonourable 
in her treatment of him! — he reminded 
himself of this with a joyful spasm, even 
as he felt himself to be a fool for panting 
for her presence again. He had nothing 
with which to reproach her. It would be 
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base to show anything like reserve in her 
presence, for he had been the " laggard in 
love," and if blame attached to any one, it 
surely did to him — she was faultless ! 

With the expression of this final feeling 
in his face, he enters her room, and sees — 
and loves — her once again ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 



"TELL ME ABOUT ALICE." 



She is standing with her back towards 
him as he enters the room, but at his first 
words, " Good evening, Lady Galton," she 
turns and comes slowly to meet him, taking 
in every change time and trouble have 
made in him since they last met 

The changes are many, but she woman- 
fully rejoices in the fact at once, that they 
are not for the worse — as far as she can 
judge from his personal appearance. 
Rowley was a gallant and gay-looking 
stripling when last she saw him. But the 
burden of a man's anxieties have been laid 
upon him since then, and the weight of the 
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burden has taught him to bear himself with 
a better grace. 

" Good evening — it is a * good evening * 
that brings old friends together again," she 
says heartily, as she crosses the room with 
that graceful, gliding step of hers which just 
escapes being stealthy. He cannot help 
remembering now, as he looks at her, how 
it was her action that fascinated him so 
much, years ago; but "time was! time 
is ! " he has been false enough since then 
to that tradition of admiration for her 
to permit himself to regard Alice Adair 
affectionately. 

Before he can quite realize that all this 
is real life, and not a dream within a 
dream, he finds himself planted on a low 
chair in front of the shrine she has erected 
for herself on an artistically arranged, huge 
ottoman. "I must be at ease, if Tm to 
take a part in polite conversation," she 
says, elbowing her way among the cushions 
till they settle themselves satisfactorily. 
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" If you sent for me to talk polite con- 
versation I had better go away at once," he 
says, feigning a resignation he is far from 
feeling. 

" I sent for you to learn from your own 
lips that you've done as well with your life 
as I foretold you would do, that dismal day 
you said good-bye to us at Trouville. I re- 
member feeling at such a disadvantage by 
the side of Albert and you ; you both looked 
so comfortable in your warm travelling- 
coats, and I was dispirited and shivering 
in a limp much-rained-upon linen dress." 

" I don't remember much about the 
dress, or about your being dispirited," he 
rejoins, as calmly as if he did not well 
remember that, on the day to which she 
alludes to indifferently, she had crushed 
every hope he had concerning her, by 
telling him of her engagement to his old 
second cousin Sir Rowley. " How is 
Albert ? and where is he ? " he goes on, as 
Lady Galton makes no feply to his last 
remark. 
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" He is quite well and is still the dearest 
boy in the world ; but he's idle, papa used 
to say, and they didn't get on well together, 
while papa lived, in the house. Albert has 
no ambition to become a merchant prince ; 
civic honours do not appeal to him. Papa 
quite failed to stir him up to struggle to 
become either a small Rothschild or an 
alderman of our almighty city. But you 11 
see him here ; he is coming to fetch me in a 
few days." 

" To take you where ? " 

"To my new home, a dear little box 
of a place in Bays water. If I could only 
transplant the views I have from these 
windows up there, I should be satisfied ; 
as it is, Tm afraid I shall be ungrateful 
enough to feel discontented when I leave 
Galtonsweir." 

" You have been happy here, then ? " 
Rowley questions, with something like a 
jealous qualm. 

"Very happy," she answers bravely, 
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though she appreciates the qualm and its 
cause fully; "of course IVe been very 
happy here, and very unhappy too, Rowley, 
for they were darling boys, and I've lost 
them." 

Her form shivers with emotion, her face 
works convulsively in her efforts to stop 
the tears from falling down, which are 
blinding her eyes, and he looks at her 
and marvels! She is not the mother of 
these boys to whose memory she is paying 
the tribute of such bitter tribulation. Three 
years ago she had never seen them. He 
cannot help wondering whether they were 
dear to her for their father's sake, or for 
their own solely. He cannot help wishing 
that these deep feelings had never been 
aroused in her for the offspring of another 
man. 

She subdues her inclination to be 
hysterical, or emotional, or sensational 
(whichever it may be), in a moment or 
two, and goes on : " I don't want to talk of 
myself and what I've lost yet ; by-and-by, 
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when I know the man Rowley Galton, as 
well as I did the boy you were when I 
knew you first, Til talk to you of my 
troubles; just now Td rather speak of 
yourself and your brother and sisters. Tell 
me about them." 

"You II be able to judge for yourself 
of one of my sisters to-morrow : Grace, 
the youngest, is coming here." 

" What is the youngest like ? " 

" Clever, rather pretty, and very cautious." 

" Not a bit like you, then." 

" Not a bit," he laughs. " She always 
vows that I must have *been cruelly 
changed at birth.' Luckily for themselves, 
my sisters are not endowed with my 
swarthy complexion." 

She looks for a second into the soft 
tawny eyes that lighten up the warm 
glowing face of the only man in the world 
whose answering look has ever had the 
power to thrill her, and as she looks she 
declares to herself that no one — man or 
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woman — need esteem themselves Mucky' 
in not resembling him. Handsomer men 
have crossed her path over and over again, 
but never one with the power this one has 
of concentrating all her attention and 
admiration on that languid, lazy grace of 
his, which can in a moment flash into 
brilliant animation. 

" You're very fond of your sisters," she 
half asserts, half questions; " and I suppose, 
after the manner of sisters, they return 
your affection with adulation, and try to 
marry you off" to their favourite friends. 
I know what sisters are, you see. I 
believe I have sinned once or twice in 
that way against Albert." 

" They never, to the best of my know- 
ledge, wasted their energies in that hope- 
less cause," he rejoins, with an uneasy 
laugh ; for he has a vision of by-gone 
hours spent with Alice Adair, in a solitude 
that Isabel has taken special care should 
not be invaded. 
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" I remember, when you were with us, 
you used to get little notes enclosed in 
your sisters' letters, from some one called 
Alice ; have you forgotten it — or her ? " 

*' I have not forgotten either the notes 
or the writer of them," he answers ; but 
his face flushes as he realizes that he is 
going to be cross-examined on a subject 
on which his conscience urges him to plead 
" half-guilty." 

"Tell me about Alice," she says, in a 
soft, quietly persistent tone that he cannot 
resist. 

"There is so little to tell about her. 

She's a good sweet young girl, leading a 

very humdrum life, devoted to her family, 
and knowing nothing of the world beyond 

the village in which she has been brought 
up." 

" What a jewel of a wife she'll make ! " 
Lady Galton says pensively, and she tries 
to mean what she says. "Will you ever 
bring her and introduce her to me ? " 
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"She's not quite my sister, recollect, 
though her letters came with theirs," he 
says evasively. "I must look after Isabel 
and Grace's interests before hers ; I must 
win your suffrages for them if possible." 

"Then you have nothing more to tell 
me — or, at any rate, you will tell me 
nothing more about Alice now ? I;sn't it 
funny that I should have remembered her 
name so well ? You had one of her little 
notes that morning you left papa and me 
at Trouville. It was written on pink paper. 
I told you I believed that pink paper was 
specially designed for milliners and shop- 
girls." 

"You told me a good many things that 
morning," Rowley says, with a little catch 
in his voice. 

"Ah! yes; I was younger then, and 
had the presumption to think that it was 
my duty to give you a lot of good advice 
at parting. I suppose I looked upon all 
young men as immeasurably below myself 
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in experience and knowledge of good and 
evil, because I had just had such a great 
honour paid me by one who was no longer 
young. I lost my head a little in the 
rarified air of Sir Rowley's appreciation. 
I wonder now that Albert and you bore 
with me half as patiently as you did. I 
tried you terribly, didn't I ? '* 

If he dared to answer veraciously, he 
would tell her that she had never before 
tried him so terribly as she is trying him 
now. But loyalty to his own honour, to 
her dead husband's memory, and above all, 
to the guilelessness of her fearless in- 
cautious nature, checks the truthful impulse. 
All he says is — 

"You see I have been accustomed to 
being badgered and kept in order by my 
sisters " 

" And by Alice," she interrupts. 

" No, never by Alice ; poor Alice has 
enough of that kind of work to do in her 
own family. She's rather inclined to err 
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the other way, and hold me up as a pattern 

t 

to her rather disreputable brothers." 

''What a drawback to a girl to have 
disreputable brothers ! She ought to have 
extra grace shown her by all right-thinking 
outsiders," Lady Galton says quickly. 

"Alice can afford to stand on her own 
merits ; she doesn't need to have allowances 
made for her," he says steadily. 

"You are very fond of her, and very- 
proud of your fondness for her," Lady 
Galton says slowly. " My dear old friend " 
(and here she puts her pretty, slender hand 
out, and he takes it into his clasp with 
fervour), "let me know your Alice soon, 
will you ? " 

"She is not my Alice yet, nor is she 
ever likely to be. Why have we drifted 
into this fog about her ? Your own married 
life must have been a gloriously happy one 
indeed, for you to be so anxious to settle 
the question for every other woman of 
whom you hear." 
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" Not for every other woman, only for 
Alice. I have thought about her so much 
— I always knew when those little notes 
came, because they were pink, you see ; 
and Albert has spoken of her to me since 
you talked to him about her, after you left 
us ; and so, when Albert and I are together, 
we often speak of you both, and wonder 
when the romance that commenced in your 
childhood will be realized/' 

"You are imaginative," he says, with a 
forced laugh. "There has never been a 
particle of romance in our intercourse, and 
I haven't seen her or heard from her for 
six months. Tm not . going to say any- 
thing more about her, even to you; she's 
too good to be hacked about conversa- 
tionally, by any fellow. Already you've led 
me to speak of her in a way I have no 
right to speak. I feel as if I had been a 
traitor to one of the sweetest, truest little 
girls in the universe." 

"Now you're annoyed with me, Rowley." 
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"Not with you, Lady Galton, but with 
myself. A fellow has no right to say things 
which he can never unsay, or to let things 
go by implication to a point which he is 
then powerless to do away with. I put 
my indiscretion at your mercy now, and 
ask you to believe and to speak as if I had 
never in my days of youthful vanity let 
you know that a girl, of whose friendship 
I'm proud, took sufficient interest in me to 
write to me." 

"You're giving the insignificant little 
fact an importance that doesn't belong to 
it," Lady Galton says impatiently : " a saint 
in heaven might write to a man, I should 
think, without any reflection being cast 
upon her. But forgive me : until you 
authorise me to do so, I won't speak of 
Alice again. I feel that the topic is too 
dangerous, and too dear." 

" May I bring ^my sister to see you to- 
morrow ? " he says, abruptly changing the 
subject. 
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" No : I prize my seclusion highly ; I 
have only broken it to-night to do honour 
to you. I could not resist the temptation 
of seeing you again, and of showing you 
that I wished you to regard me as a real 
genuine friend, who is eager for your 
happiness; and now I feel that I have 
been premature and injudicious — as I was 
once before." 

He knows that she alludes to that last 
day at Trouville, when she blurted out the 
fact of her engagement in order to stop 
him from making the declaration that was 
quivering on his lips, and the knowledge 
stirs him powerfully. How dare she to do 
it if the tenderness that actuated her then 
is extinct now ? On the other hand, if it 
lives and grows, hojv it will embarrass him 
with regard to Alice, the girl whom he has 
tacitly given to understand shall be his 
wife as soon as his circumstances will 
admit of his indulging in that luxury! 
At this juncture, he honestly wishes that 
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Sir Rowley had lived a little longer^ or 
that Sir Rowley's widow had not sent for 
him this evening. If he could only say 
something keen and conclusive, and at 
the same time kindly, and so put an end 
to the interview, it would be a material 
relief to his spirit. As it is, he can only 
give utterance to a trite remark that is 
unworthy of her and of the occasion. 

" I can never think you either injudicious 
or premature : whatever you do, it is sure 
to be right" 

"My experience of myself is so widely 
different. No woman can have a fuller 
knowledge that she is making a fool of 
herself than I have very often. Yet I 
go on in my course, and now there is no 
one to stop me, no one to whom I shall 
feel myself accountable. If the boys had 
lived, I should have striven to do better 
and better always for the sake of their 
honour and glory. I should have aimed 
always at winning as much love from them 
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as if I had been their real mother; but 
that object in life is taken from me, and 
I feel that I shall subside into such an idle, 
aimless being; all my interests with this 
place will be broken — ^and I have created 
so many, Rowley, lightly as I spoke of 
leaving it just now/' 

"You've made up your mind to cut the 
thread of your association with the place 
definitely ? you'll never come as my 
mother's guest?" he questions in rather 
a hurt tone. 

"It would be as your father's guest ; 
and I have looked at Sir Oliver from the 
window, and — seen enough of him. No, 
Rowley, when I go from here, I go for 
good — ^that is, for ever. I wonder when 
you're reigning here, if this will be your 
wife's boudoir." 

"It may be that I shall never reign 
here, and never have a wife." 

"Sir Rowley had my portrait painted 
on that panel," she goes on heedlessly. 
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pointing to the space over the chimney- 
piece. "He forgot that I was not to reign 
here for the rest of my life ; he forgot that 
my face might be a hateful object in the 
eyes of the next mistress. Shall I have it 
painted out before I go } Shall I leave no 
trace behind me } " 

Her voice sinks to a murmur as she 
asks this. But the influence of recent 
circumstances is about Rowley, and he 
refrains from telling her that she can 
never obliterate the trace her sweet pre- 
sence will leave in his heart As he takes 
leave of her and goes away to rejoin his 
father, he confesses to himself that she is 
still the star of his life, and that Alice 
Adair can never fill the void which the 
loss of this woman has made. 
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CHAPTER V. 

"when you bring ALICE TO ME ! " 

" I SHALL not feel as if I were master here, 
I shall not feel at home even, until she and 
her belongings have removed themselves 
from the place," Sir Oliver says testily, the 
next morning, to Rowley. The remark 
is a reply to an ill-advised speech Rowley 
has made, relative to his hopes that the 
widow will " get on " with his mother and 
sisters. 

" I have offered to take the carriages and 
horses off her hands at a fair price," Sir 
Oliver goes on, "and her answer is that 
she has not decided yet which she shall 
keep, and which she shall dispose of; 
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meantime, if they're in my way, she'll keep 
them at the hotel up in the town. The 
woman is arrogantly extravagant and dis- 
obliging, and with my consent there will not 
be the slightest intercourse between her 
and any one member of my family." 

He looks askance at Rowley, as he says 
this, for it is a crucial test by which he will 
ascertain how far his authority stretches 
over his son. To his annoyance Rowley 
maintains a masterly inactivity which 
betrays nothing. 

"Anything more insulting, anything 
more improper than her sending for you 
after refusing to see me, I never met with 
in the whole course of my life," Sir Oliver 
resumes after an awkward pause ; " and your 
own sense of right and wrong must tell you 
that it's impossible for me, as a man of mark 
in society (to say nothing of my being a 
clergyman), to countenance such conduct." 

" We'll agree to say nothing about your 
being a clergyman, when you propose to 
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discuss a course that would be simply 
scandalous," Rowley answers quietly. 

" Scandalous ! This language to me, sir!" 
Sir Oliver is rapidly working himself into 
one of those fits of rage which have so 
often crushed all power of resistance out of 
his wife. 

"Certainly this language to you, sir, 
when you ask me to acquiesce in, to say 
the least of it, tacitly condemning a lady for 
whom I have the highest esteem. While 
Lady Galton honours me with her friend- 
ship, I shall show her and the world that I 
am proud to retain it." 

"Then let Lady Galton and the world 
provide for you while I live," Sir Oliver 
snarls viciously. His only son has been a 
thorn in his flesh for many years, ever since 
the dawning of an intelligence that defied 
his petty tyrannizing spirit, in fact But in 
the days of dull, dragging poverty at 
Coulthurst, Rowley's frequent contribution 
to the family purse had been too valuable 
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for the father to make an open exhibition 
of the dislike which was born of jealousy 
and fear. More than once Rowley's inter- 
vention between his crushed, helpless 
mother, and the bitterly coarse and cruel 
words which fell like blows upon her from 
her husband's lips, had shamed and morti- 
' fied the latter to a degree that it was not 
in his mean nature to forgive. Still, if 
Rowley would only succumb to his father 
now, a semblance of peace and good-will 
might exist between them. For Rowley 
is his heir, and Rowley has that nameless, 
undefinable charm of manner which would 
surely make him popular in the county in 
which Sir Oliver pants to shine. Rowley, 
in short, wielded properly, may be made a 
mighty power in his father's hands. But 
Sir Oliver has made a false start at the 
very opening of his race for position, by 
*' threatening" the young, independent man, 
who feels proudly conscious of possessing 
a fortune in his brains. 
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" I shall never regard having to provide 
for myself a hardship. Fve never looked 
forward to anything else till the last day or 
two. It's a pity we should make it a subject of 
contention, father," Rowley says cheerfully. 

" You inherit that abominably aggravat- 
ing, rebellious disposition from your 
mother," Sir Oliver says, relapsing from 
the fever of wrath into the cooler stage of 
complaining reproach. "No man has 
struggled more to do well for his wife and 
children than I have done, and no man has 
been more repeatedly disheartened than I 
have been by their unwillingness to do 
anything for themselves. I feel confident 
that your mother will take no position in 
the neighbourhood now at all. I might as 
well be an obscure professional man for all 
the pleasure or pride she'll feel in being 
placed on such a high social platform. 
She'll get no good set about her; she'll 
take no proper stand ; she'll " 

"Always be a perfect gendewoman, 
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wherever she's placed. We're always sure 
of our mother under any circumstances. She 
can never develop into an arrogant, pre- 
tentious snob," Rowley interrupts coolly. 

Sir Oliver coughs, and gasps, but appar- 
ently thinks that on the whole he had 
better skip the subject of his wife's short- 
comings. 

" You must know, Rowley," he resumes 
presently, in a more amicable tone, " that I 
have looked to you principally to aid me in 
aggrandizing our position in the county. 
You are the only one who can bring addi- 
tional wealth and political influence into the 
family. My late cousin made the fatal mis- 
take of marrying beneath him twice : there 
must be no repetition of such a foolish 
story for several generations to come, if 
the Galtons are to hold their heads up 
among the highest in the land." 

" I don't know anything about Sir Row- 
ley's first wife, but his marriage with Miss 
Fane was a story that might well be re- 
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peated," Rowley says, with a spice of 
obstinacy in his tone and manner. Then 
he remembers Alice Adair, and what Lady 
Galton has surmised about that old friend 
of his ; and he also remembers that Lady 
Galton has been wife to an old man whom 
she must have married for his money. And 
these two remembrances come together 
jarringly in his mind, and upset his judg- 
ment as to what it will be wise and well 
and honourable for him to do by-and-by, 
far more than it has been upset by his 
father's words of worldly wisdom and 
pompous pride. 

It is almost a relief to him when Grace 
arrives, for though she is not usually a con- 
genial companion to him, she serves the 
purpose now of diverting his father's 
thoughts and attention from Rowley's 
management of his own future. 

" Have you and papa got on well ? " is 
thfe first question she asks when she gets 
her brother alone. 
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Very well, on the whole." 

" Ah, Rowley ! I know what that means : 
you Ve opposed him openly in something. 
Why can't you let him think you're going 
his way ? " 

" Because, as a rule, I prefer going my 
own way." 

" Well, and you could have it peacefully 
enough if you'd only be quiet about it. 
Isabel and you are too trying. We shall 
never have the really jolly pleasant home 
we ought to have, now that we have money 
and everything delightful that money can 
get, till you two accommodate yourselves to 
papa better." 

" I shan't interfere much with your 
domestic bliss," Rowley laughs : " my work 
will keep me altogether in town " 

"No!" Grace ejaculates in unfeigned 
distress. She has been looking forward to 
Rowley as the cause of many agreeable 
effects at Galtonsweir, effects which may 
tend towards that brilliant settlement for 
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life, which is the main object of her exist- 
ence. " It's your duty to think of your 
sisters, Rowley; and what on earth will 
become of us here, with papa as the sole 
male element in the house. No nice men 
will come ; he hasn't the art of entertaining 
them." 

"Then you must do without the nice 
men," Rowley says, with a brotherly dis- 
regard of the magnitude of the deprivation. 
"You won't want foreign aids to passing 
away your time here. This place is glorious : 
girls can't want anything beyond it, I should 
think." 

Grace laughs, and judiciously curbs an 
expression of disgust at his selfishness, 
which had been almost on her lips. 

"The place is glorious, Rowley dear; 
and it will appear ten times more glorious 
to me when I see it frequented by admir- 
ing crowds. I should like to know if the 
deposed Lady Galton was popular and 
courted ? " 
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" Safe to be," Rowley says curtly. 

" Have you seen her ? " 

He nods assent 

" Since you ve been here ? " Grace says, 
opening her eyes. " Papa told me, just now, 
that her conduct has been too heartlessly 
shocking for him to discuss it with me, 
and I guessed that meant that she had 
snubbed him ; do you like her ? " 

" I do," Rowley says shortly. 

"Is she as pretty as they say ? " 

" I don't happen to know how pretty 
they say she is ; but according to my idea 
she's one of the loveliest of God's crea- 
tures." 

"And she has a title, and she has 
money, a good deal of it probably," Grace 
thinks to herself : " Rowley might do worse. 
At any rate, I needn't trouble my head 
about Alice any more." 

"Can you take me to see her, Rowley 
dear ? " she says aloud, coaxingly : "I 
wouldn't say a word to papa." 
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Her brother looks at her with a blend- 
ing of pity and contempt in his face. 

"You carry your complaisance . too far, 
and not far enough. Either obey him, or act 
openly ; don't deceive him for his temporary 
satisfaction," Rowley says sternly ; and in 
revenge for the rebuke, Grace asks him 
suavely — 

"Why haven't you asked for Alice, 
Rowley ? " 

"Is she all right ? " he asks, with a 
warmer tint spreading over his face than 
had been there a moment ago. 

" Very right, indeed, I should say, judg- 
ing from her appearance yesterday. She 
came up to us in the morning, and left 
hurriedly, in her usual flushed and fussy 
way, in order to get home to early dinner 
with the boys. She does make such an 
intolerable fuss about being the mainstay of 
the family." 

" She has a hard time of it, poor girl^ I 
fear," Rowley says compassionately. 
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" Nonsense, Rowley ; she's been used to 
what you call a hard timie of it all her life, 
and she gets ample compensation, Vm sure, 
from the domestic importance that's unani- 
mously accorded her. By the way, Isabel 
foolishly invited her here. I should think 
she'd have the good taste not to come, it 
would unfit her for Coulthurst." 

" Nothing would unfit Alice for anything 
she ought to do," Rowley says warmly. 
" She's the most perfect girl I ever met in 
my life." 

"You have taken to dealing in super- 
latives : Lady Galton is the * loveliest of 
God's creatures,' and Alice the 'most 
perfect girl you ever met' ♦ I wonder 
which will display the most beautiful 
patience with you while you're wavering; 
and the most perfect resignation when you 
come to your final decision ! I'm rather 
curious to see." 

" I could never waver about a woman," 
Rowley says, with implicit faith in his own 
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words. " Ar\d I can never allow any one to 
imply that I cpuld presume to do so with 
regard to either of the ladies we've been 
speaking about. Let us shut up the subject, 
and go and look at the conservatory." 

The big conservatory at Galtonsweir is 
not much frequented during these days 
of mourning and transition. It is duly 
opened and aired, and its gorgeous array 
of plants and ferns is carefully watered ; 
but with the exception of two or three 
birds, which are suspended in gilded cages 
from the roof, Rowley has seen nothing 
living in its sweet shady haunts since his 
arrival. It surprises as much as it pleases 
him, therefore, when from the further 
corner the graceful crape-covered figure 
of Lady Galton, comes gliding to meet 
them. However it is to end, there is joy, 
pure and unalloyed, to him in the atmo- 
sphere of her presence now ! 

" I have come to make friends with your 
sister at once," she says heartily, looking at 
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Rowley, as she holds her hand out to 
Grace. As that acute young lady responds 
warmly to the greeting, she thinks— 

" No sister shall ever detect my designs 
upon her brother through my extra civility 
to herself; but in this case I won't inter- 
fere, if she's as well off as they say ; " 
but neither of the bystanders suspects 
aught of what is passing in Grace's mind, 
for " her smile it is childlike and bland." 

The two ladies are walking up and 
down between the tall tree-ferns and 
tropical plants presently, chatting away 
with the unforced easy air of familiarity 
which it is the special gift of well-bred 
women to assume graciously on the shortest 
notice. Rowley is in reality the link of 
interest between them ; for Grace is a good 
sister to this extent, namely, that if Rowley 
contemplates doing well for himself by-and- 
by she will smooth his way for him as 
Well as lies in her poweir. While as for 
Lady Galton, though she repeatedly assures 
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herself that she has had her day, and 
desires nothing more now than a peaceful, 
honourable, and unemotional progress into 
the vale of years, she is still worldly and 
womanly, human and honest enough to 
feel a cordial interest ii^ the belongings 
of the heir ta this home she ha3 been so 
happy in — the man whose love was given 
to her too late for her to show how much 
she would have liked it. 

But though Rowley is the link between 
these two women, and though he knows 
that he is such, he feels a certain sense of 
being farther off Lady Galton now that his 
sister is here. There is that about Grace 
which it would be harsh to term "false," 
which yet at the same time is not exactly 
true ; and he revolts at the unexact im- 
pression of many things connected with 
Coulthurst which she is. deftly giving Lady 
Galton. Grace has a light hand in 
sketching in figures and incidents; she 
groups them so gracefully that some of her 
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characters would hardly know themselves ; 
yet to a certain extent they are likenesses, 
and her brother is bound not to quarrel 
with them. 

" There's a reverse to every shield," the 
girl says, in answer to some leading 
question from the widow respecting Coult-. 
hurst life : " this is a very grand place, and 
— we shall get to love it in time, IVe no 
doubt ; but we've grown up at Cpulthurst, 
and if you had seen the dear old rectory 
before it was dis.mantled you would under^ 
stand why I couldn't see quite clearly 
when I left it this morning ; papa was so 
much loved in the parish too ! " 

" Really," Lady Galton says drily. 

" There's nothing like leaving a place for 
bringing out its beauties in vivid colours," 
Rowley laughs. "You used to call the 
rectory a rat-trap, and you always had 
a nervous headache if mother wanted 
you to go on a mission of mercy into the 
parish." 
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" AH the same I felt a pain in my throat 
when I drove through the village to-day 
for the last time," Grace persists; "and 
when Alice Adair came rushing out to 
their gate to say good-bye, I could hardly 
see her through my tears. You may laugh 
at me, Rowley, but Tm sure Lady Galton 
won't despise me for it" 

" For having a pain in your throat and 
for crying when you said good-bye to Alice 
Adair i^ — certainly not," Lady Galton says 
quietly ; " but your tears need not flow on 
her account surely ! She's the young lady 
your brother has talked to me about ; your 
dearest friend in Coulthurst, isn't she ? 
quite like a sister ? " 

" Well ; not to me," Grace says, slightly 
taken aback. "It always seems to me to 
mean so much when a girl with a brother 
speaks of another girl as being 'like a sister.' 
Rowley would never have thanked me for 
the suggestion — would you Rowley?" 

She meant to please him, she meant to 
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show Lady Galton that Rowley and Alice 
Adair (though he had foolishly spoken of 
her) were nothing to each other, and that 
sisterly affection had never weakly forged 
strong chains for his feet, and this was her 
reward: "When you know Alice, Lady 
Galton, you'll understand that any girl, or 
any fellow either, might well be proud of 
having such a sister. She's the salvation of 
her own family, and that without being a 
m^ek household drudge or a moral draught 
of unpalatable medicine to them, for she's 
the pluckiest girl that ever backed a horse, 
or faced a crowd of enraged duns for her 
brothers." 

" She seems to be quite a heroine," Lady 
Galton says, smiling; but her smile costs 
her some trouble. " I have quite a curiosity 
to see her now." 

** Yes, I don't wonder at that : Rowley 
has the art of word-painting," Grace says 
coldly. "Alice herself would be amused 
at the halo he has cast about her " 
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" I like people who see all that's best 
and most beautiful about their old friends," 
Lady Galton interrupts hurriedly. '< Rowley 
wouldn't be himself if any circumstances 
could make him turn traitor to an old 
liking or an old love." 

Rowley has run up some steps to gather 
a rose as she is saying this ; he presents 
it to her, as she closes the sentence. 

" rU remind you of your own words one 
day," he whispers, as Grace discreetly tyrps 
her back on them and becomes absorbed 
in a greyrbearded cactus. 

" Will that be when you bring Alice to 
me as your wife ? " she replies in an equally 
low tone. " Ah ! my dear old friend, I shall 
need no reminder. I shall always sing in 
the same strain to you, Rowley-^-love one 
lady nobly, and never risk undermining 
her fidelity by giving her cause to doubt 
yours. Is my advice to you honest and 
good enough for you to feel that you may 
bring Alice Adair to me ? " 
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CHAPTER VI. 



"call me ANNIE." 



The whole of the new family are asjsembled 
at Galtonsweir, and the whole of the para- 
phernalia of the outgoing Lady Galton 
stands ready packed for her departure to- 
morrow. The reigning queen of the 
establishment and the pne just deposed 
have met, and in spit? of all Sir Oliver 
has said, they have liked each other well, 
as two good gentle-hearted gentlewomen 
who are equally devoid of low ambition 
and the taste for scheming are apt to like 
one another when left to themselves. 

" I have known your son for years — 
I knew him when he was my brother 
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Albert's tutor, before I married — and 
you must be so proud of him," the child- 
less widow says to the mother of the 
heir. 

"Rowley has been the blessing of my 
life," the reigning Lady Galton replies, 
looking over her shoulder in order to make 
sure that her husband is not near at hand 
practising the noble art of listening. Then 
she goes on hesitatingly (for she cannot 
but remember that her joy and triumph is 
built on the foundation of the other woman's 
sorrow and partial downfall), " I am chiefly 
thankful for the change in our circum- 
stances for my boy's sake ; he has worked 
so hard, and he has had such poor returns 
for it." 

"If all his pupils loved him as Albert 
does, and all his pupils' families cared for 
him as we did," the ybuiig dowager says, 
with a blush that she is not ashamed of, 
" he can have no reason to complain of poor 
returns for the time and trouble he has 
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expended on them. Albert makes a hero 
of him still, and is hunting his hero even 
now : look at them ! " 

She pulls the curtain aside as she speaks, 
and the two women look out fondly on the 
beautiful spectacle of two young men pacing 
up and down a terrace walk, smoking 
cigars. 

" My boy has always been my idol," the 
elder woman says apologetically, turning 
timid, tearful, eyes towards the younger 
one. " Mr. Galton — I mean Sir Oliver — 
has always said that I shall rue the day 
he was born, I've cared for him so much ! 
but I haven't rued it yet. Lady Galton ; 
I haven't rued it yet." 

She rains down a gentle shower of tears 
as she says this, for she cannot help re- 
membering how, in the weary days of their 
past poverty and gloom, Rowley has re- 
presented all the possibilities of brightness 
in her life. From his very little boyhood 
he has been the "something to look forward 
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to " which enabled her, and but just enabled 
her, to grind on and endure — whatever her 
husband called upon her to endure! He 
has been her hope and mainstay for so 
long a period under difficulties, that she 
can hardly realize now that he is his 
father's glory as well as hers ; that, in fact, 
Sir Oliver has invested far more worldly 
interest and family pride in Rowley than 
she has ever done. To his mother, he is 
still her boy, her son — nothing more, for 
nothing can be " more " to her than he is 
and always has been. To Sir Oliver, 
Rowley is his heir, a mighty, powerful 
young wedge, by means of which the new 
baronet hopes to insert himself among the 
highest, politically and socially. 

"Call me Annie," the dowager says, 
rather irrelevantly, when the mother gets 
hysterically eloquent on the subject of her 
son. " We're all of one family, you know, 
though we haven't behaved ourselves as 
such. I want you to like me, Lady 
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Gallon ; I want you to care whether I am 
happy or not ; I want you, when I go from 
here, to be a little sorry that I am going." 

She speaks appealingly, almost humbly, 
for she does desire with all her heart that 
Rowley's mother shall say kind words of 
her to Rowley when she is gone. So she 
tunes her voice to its softest cadence, and 
bends her dark lustrous face with a tender 
grace that is all her own towards this kind- 
hearted, broken-spirited lady who is going 
to reign here in her place. And the reign- 
ing Lady Galton, having been taught her 
lesson well, is compelled to reply sorely 
against her inclination- — 

" My dear, I would isay ' Stay here with 
us altogether if you have no relatives 
demanding your presence elsewhere ; ' but 
you see — Sir Oliver and you " 

"Sir Oliver has always hated me," the 
younger lady interrupts. " When I married 
Sir Rowley, more than three years ago, his 
cousin's letter of congratulation was the 
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first shadow cast over my wedded life. He 
wrote as if he knew me to be interested, 
selfish, mercenary, and unfaithful ; the very 
way in which he ' trusted ' I might not turn 
out to be these things. sho\yed what his 
opinion of me was. Why did he do it, 
Lady Galton ? He did not know that — that 
I had given my heart to another man after 
my hand and honour were pledged to Sir 
Rowley. Why did he suspect me ? Why 
did he accuse by excusing me ? Why did 
he hate me ? " 

She asks her questions with eager, pas- 
sionate force, and Lady Galton answers, 
in perplexity (looking round the while to 
see if her husband is within earshot) — 

" I never ask Sir Oliver for his reasons, 
my dear. I remember his being very much 
put out when his cousin married ; but then, 
he very often is very much put out, and 
I get accustomed to it. He seems a little 
hurt now that you won't see him. If you 
liked now," she adds in a mildly suggestive 
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manner, "you might coax him over very 
soon, and then we might be friendly — that 
is, if you care to be friendly with us." 

" I shall always care to be friendly with 
you, and I think I shall like your girls, and 
I know I like Rowley," the widow answers 
frankly ; " but your husband is very terrible 
to me. Lady Galton, he is indeed. He tried 
to undermine me when I married first, and 
since he came here he has tried to give the 
impression that I am an upstart and pre- 
tender. If he were not Rowley's father, I 
should have cast the Galtonsweir dust off 
my feet before now ; but I can't forget that 
your son did my favourite brother real 
manly service, and so I can't bear to cut 
myself adrift from him and you altogether ; 
but I do shrink from Sir Oliver." 

" I am sure it is my desire to be friendly 
with every one," Lady Galton says hope- 
lessly ; " and when he lets me speak I often 
tell him that he would be happier if he 
didn't frighten people so. My dear, I 
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tremble before him myself," the poor 
lady goes on quiveringly, " I do indeed 
tremble ! Not that he'd ever forget him- 
self," she adds hurriedly, a sense of what 
is due to herself and her husband dashing 
down upon her like a shower bath ; " but 
he makes me jump, and feel that I am in 
the wrong. But then, men have troubles 
and worries that we know nothing of when 
they're out and about; we ought not to 
wonder at their being a little irritable 
when they come home." 

Annie Galton looks at her senior and 
successor wonderingly, pityingly. Rowley's 
mother is a very interesting study, but she 
does begin to wonder from whence the 
young man got all the excellent and 
exalted qualities with which she has in- 
vested him in her imagination. 

"Is your son at all like what his father 
was ? " she asks, and to her disappointment 
the wife replies — 

"Most people would tell you that Sir 
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Oliver had been a much handsomer man 
than Rowley, but in my eyes the man isn't 
born yet who can compare with my boy. 
This seems foolish to you, my dear" (as 
a pleased smile breaks over the sensitive, 
proudly curved mouth of the listener), " but 
if I talked to you for ever I couldn't hope 
to make you understand what my boy has 
been to me. Bless him ! " she ejaculates, 
looking fondly out at the fine young figure 
sauntering in the distance, "every curly 
lock on his head is so dear to me that I 
forget, when I begin to speak of him, that 
other people are indifferent." 

" Never mind my indifference," the 
widow says, clasping her hands behind 
her head as she sinks into an attitude of 
rest in one of the wide window seats. " I 
like you so much already that I can listen 
to a great deal about him ; and I want you 
to tell me about Alice Adair." 

"There's nothing to tell, I assure you," 
Lady Galton says, far too pointedly to 
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give any effect to her words. "She's a 
darling girl, and we're all very fond of her. 
What have you heard ? " 

" That she is a darling girl, and that you 
are all very fond of her, especially Rowley/' 

" I think it unjust and damaging to a 
girl that she should be spoken about in 
such a way," Lady Galton says gravely. 
'* Her mother and I have discussed the 
subject often, and we've agreed that while 
there — that till Rowley — I mean that 
nothing ought to be " 

" Yes, what ? " Annie strikes in as Lady 
Galton pauses in confusion. Then a sense 
of loyalty towards the absent girl, who 
possibly might not have the slightest 
desire to afford subject-matter for such 
speculation and small talk, seizes her, and 
she says, in a spirit of compunction — 

"Dear Lady Galton, I've heard quite 
enough of Alice to feel sure that she 
deserves all the love and consideration you 
all give her. She's not a new figure on the 
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canvas to me by any means. Your son 

told me a good deal about her, and about 

the regard he and all of you have for her, 

when I was Annie Fane. I feel mean in 

questioning you, still I can't help asking — is 

she good enough for Rowley ? Am I, as 

his friend, to be really glad if he makes her 
his wife ? " 

" Her mother and I agreed long ago, 
before there was any thought of my boy 
being in this postion, that we would 
never suffer it to be talked of till the 
young people avowed it themselves," Lady 
Galton says nervously. " Now, as things 
are, with Sir Oliver's views, it would be 
madness to think of it ; they've been like 
brother and sister, and like brother and 
sister they must remain." 

" And will it hurt her that it should be 
so?" 

" Alice will do what is right, however it 
may be with her inwardly." 

The widow moves her head impetuously. 
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" She IS perfection, and will go on loving, 
or leave off loving, at the word of com- 
mand," she says quickly ; " but will it hurt 
him that it should be so ? " 

He comes into the room with Albert Fane 
as she says these words, and catching their 
sound and not their sense, the young heir- 
apparent naturally asks — 

" What are you talking about ? " 

" About you," the widow says as gaily as 
if her heart were not palpitating with pain 
on his account 

" What makes the mother in tears ? " he 
asks quickly; and Lady Galton gets over 
her emotion with a joyful gulp, as she 
answers — 

" I was telling her what a dear good son 
you have always been, Rowley." 

" Apparently the theme has been a de- 
pressing one to you both," he laughs. 
Then, he turns to the widow, and says in a 
lower voice, "Albert tells me we are to lose 
you to-day?" 
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" Even so. " She nods her head gravely 
as she responds, clasps her hands lightly 
together, and sits before him, the prettiest 
picture of youthful, high-spirited resigna- 
tion his eyes have ever beheld. 

" What makes her blot out the memory of 
all the fairer, finer women I've known ? " he 
asks himself, as his gaze fixes itself upon 
her by the force of a fascination he cannot 
resist " I'd rather have a smile from her 
hazel eyes than a gift from a queen. She has 
never done anything that's definitely good, 
that I am aware of; she has never sacrificed 
her own poor little pittance, and her own 
simple little pleasures, for the comfort and 
convenience of a band of selfish, dissolute 
brothers, as Alice Adair has done; yet 
she's the one I exalt and glorify and bow 
down before ; she's the one I'd give every- 
thing in the world for — excepting my 
honour." 

He is so motionless and silent as he 
thinks this, that the lady about whom he is 
thinking becomes embarrassed. 
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Lady Galton and Albert Fane are en- 
gaged in a chatty discourse that interests 
her greatly ; for it is chiefly maintained by 
him, and consists of a series of briefly 
discharged and tersely worded sentences, 
descriptive of Rowley's admirable qualifi- 
cations as tutor and writer, and charming 
qualities as companion and friend. 

" I never took to a fellow in my life as 
I did to Rowley," the young fellow says 
warmly. "He kept me sharply enough to 
my work, too, in working hours ; but out of 
them he was regularly one of the family, 
and as much of a boy as was myself. The 
whole lot of us were fond of him, Annie as 
well as the others — weren't you, Annie ? " 

She pauses in the midst of the sentence 
with which she has endeavoured to break 
the embarrassing silence that has fallen on 
Rowley, and asks — 

What was I not, Albert ? " 

Fond of Rowley when he lived with 

us .'' 
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Her eyes brighten and her face flushes, 
but her tact and temper serve her well. 

"Naturally I was — ^and am," she says 
quietly. " I am a Galton now, you know, 
Albert, and proud of everything in the 
family that common intelligence will permit 
me to be proud of in it" 

" And you show your appreciation of us 
by leaving us directly we arrive," Rowley 
says reproachfully. "If my father entreats 
you to remain — that is, if you'll consent to 
see him — ^will you stay ? " 

He asks it so eagerly that she forgets 
that it would be well for her to keep out of 
the way of temptation, forgets Alice Adair 
and her own pretty resolutions concerning 
that young lady, and replies — 

"If he asks me pleasantly — yes, I will 
stay a little longer ; we are all one family 
now, and I love your mother already " 

"Thanks for saying that, dear Lady 
Galton." He affects to be engaged in 
moving something on a table behind her 
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as he speaks, and none but herself hear 
the words, for he bends his head down 
to a level with hers as he utters them. 

" Call me Annie : it will avoid complica- 
tions," she says aloud ; " two Lady Galtons 
can't exist in the same house." 

" I have no right to call you by your 
Christian name, at least I have only the 
right your condescension gives me." 

" You have the right of relationship." 

"Thank Heaven, not that!" he says 
hurriedly. 

" How accurate you insist upon being ! 
Well, if not of relationship, at least you 
have the right of being remotely con- 
nected with me by marriage. Many men 
would be proud and pleased, Mr. Rowley, 
to be placed upon terms of such fraternal 
equality with me." 

"Come out in the garden," he says 
abruptly, rising up and throwing open the 
terrace window ; and they go out together 
and walk a few yards without speaking. 
Then he says— 
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"That last day we were together at 
Trouville, more than three years ago, I 
called you ' Annie ; ' do you remember it ? " 

She nods assent. 

" And you reproved me for my presump- 
tion, and gave me to understand that you 
were going to marry an honourable gentle- 
man who deserved something better at 
your hands than that you should allow an 
over-foolish boy to address you by your 
Christian name. You were right, and, mor- 
tified as I was, I admired you for it." 

" I was right then ; my name was sacred 
to him while he lived; I may do what I 
please with regard to it now, provided I 
don't disgrace it in any way." 

Her head elevates inself unconsciously as 
she speaks in superb scorn of the idea of 
the possibility of the shadow of disgrace ever 
falling upon her, and Rowley answers — 

" By Heavens, no ! you may not do what 
you please with it, if it pleases you to be 
so kind and gracious that those who are 
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infinitely meaner than yourself may mis- 
understand you. I should feel strong con- 
tempt for any fellow who, merely because 
you were good-natured enough to permit 
it, and without having the right to use it, 
which only one position towards you can 
give, should presume to call you Annie; 
and if I should feel it for another man, 
what should I feel for myself ? " 

He scans her face eagerly as he asks 
this, and he sees a cloud of sorrow or of 
doubt settle over the features that were so 
dear to him once. Are they less dear 
now ? Ah, Rowley ! recall every thought 
of Alice Adair, every kind word you have 
ever spoken to her, every delicate atten- 
tion you have ever shown her, every 
loving look you have ever given her, 
every beautiful hope you have helped to 
raise in her heart, before you answer this 
question, and then answer it truly — if you 
can! 
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CHAPTER VIL 



"still the memory rankles." 



Sir Oliver Galton is sitting in the digni- 
fied seclusion of his library, waiting rather 
nervously, it must be admitted, for the result 
of an autocratic message which he has sent 
to the widowed Lady Galton. It is to the 
effect that he will "see her if she will 
kindly step into the library ; " and Annie 
(as it will be best to call her henceforth 
because of Rowley's mother), who has 
never been requested to "step'' into the 
presence of mortal man before, is half 
amused and half annoyed. 

"Poor Rowley! so this is the result 
of your intervention on my behalf," she 
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says, as Rowley comes into her boudoir 
to escort her, if she will go, to his father's 
presence. "Sir Oliver is determined to 
punish the presumption which made me 
refuse to see him the other day. He has 
sent for me to wait upon him — just as 
though I were a naughty child or an 
erring servant ! And I'm going — ^because 
I am fond of your mother." 

"Whatever your reason may be, I'm 
glad you're going," Rowley says heartily. 
"My father will be shamed by your 
sweetness " 

"If sweetness would have shamed him 
into showing consideration for women, 
your mother would have done so long ago. 
It was all the other way in my home. 
Papa trailed himself beneath mamma's 
chariot- wheels from the day he married her 
to the day of his death, and his reward was 
that she was perpetually regretting that 
she hadn't married some one else; when 
you're married I wonder which will rule, 
you or " 
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An impatient movement of Rowley's 
head warns her to stop. 

"Supposing I was only going to say 
' you or your wife ? ' there would have been 
nothing compromising to any one in that 
surmise. I shouldn't get on a high horse 
with you if you spoke of the possibility 
of my marrying any one — Mr. Cairn, for 
instance. Do you know, Rowley, I should 
never be the least surprised if I married 
Mr. Cairn?" 

" I haven't the honour of knowing him," 
Rowley says stiffly. 

"That's just what it is, an honour to 
know him," she cries eagerly. "Sir 
Rowley used to say that Cairn was the 
straightest fellow he knew ; and I believe 
he is good — as good as a man can be ; for 
one day he let me see that he liked me (I 
was ill, in danger at the time), and after 
that nothing would induce him to come 
near our house." 

"Confounded conceit on his part to 
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imagine that his presence or his absence 
could afifect you in any way," Rowley 
growls. 

" But it did affect me/' she insists upon 
explaining. " Before that, he had always 
ridden with me in London, and it was his 
habit to come to the house every day and 
plan something for my evening's amuse- 
ment. Of course it affected me ; I missed 
him. Why, Rowley ! are you sorry ? " 

He had watched her while she ani- 
matedly enlarged on Mr. Cairn's attentions, 
with jealous, loving, pained eyes ; and now 
as she asks him " is he sorry," he cannot 
control himself to speak. She may not 
be for him, but it is awfully hard for him 
to hear her aver that she may be for 
another man. 

" Are you sorry ? " she repeats, going 
up to him and placing her hands on his 
shoulders and looking down into his eyes 
with a tenderness and sympathy that may 
be sisterly, but that thrills him strangely. 
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" Come ! if I have annoyed you, Til make 
amends for it: let us go to your father; 
I will try to forget that a gentleman ought 
to have come to me." 

She walks out of her room, and along 
the corridor, and down the wide staircase 
with as fine a step and as bright a smile 
as if she were going to greet a friend, 
instead of being about to meet a man to 
whom she has an unaccountable antipathy. 
As Rowley throws the door open for her, 
she walks in, her long black robes trailing 
softly behind her, and then she pauses, 
waiting for the ill-conditioned old man, 
sitting at his ease in the big arm-chair to 
rise to greet her. 

" Father, do you see Lady Galton ? " 
Rowley mutters ; and Sir Oliver essays to 
rise from his chair, but remains transfixed, 
his hands on the arms of the chair, his eyes 
distended to their utmost width, and his 
mouth twitching. In a moment he recovers 
and exclaims, as he gets up awkwardly — 
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"You're the living image of a lady I 
knew once. It gave me a shock when you 
came into the room." Then he goes to 
her, and with an effort to recall the for- 
gotten courtesy of his youth, he leads her 
to a chair and seats himself beside her. 

" I think," he says authoritatively to his 
son, "that the sooner you leave us alone, 
sir, the sooner this lady and myself will 
come to a fair understanding." And as 
Rowley says, "With Lady Galton's per- 
mission," and retires, the new monarch of 
Galtonsweir takes the only one who has 
disputed his sovereign will in hand. 

"You have not shown a friendly spirit 
towards me" — tempering his voice, very 
much to his own surprise, in unconscious 
recognition of that gentleness which was 
the most natural armour for her to assume. 
" I am sorry for it, now that you are 
about to leave my house ; before you go 
I should like to know the cause of your 
hostility ? " 
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"It has not been hostility, it has been 
indifference," she answers quietly, turning 
her head slightly over her shoulder to look 
him the more fully in the face. With the 
exception of that one movement she is 
motionless; her grateful shoulders rest 
against the ^cushioned back of the chair, 
her slender hands repose in her lap, her 
long crape draperies fall away in perfect 
lines along the floor by her side. Not a 
quiver disturbs the perfect repose of one 
of them. It is evident to Sir Oliver that 
this is not a woman to be flattered by 
him. 

" ' Indifference,' that almost amounted to 
contemptuous treatment of your late hus-, 
band's cousin and successor, is hardly a 
thing to boast of, madam. I think you 
must have forgotten who I was when you 
committed the indiscretion of sending for 
my son, while you expressly denied your- 
self to me." 

"Not at all. I hadn't forgotten you 
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in the slightest degree," she replies coolly: 
" I remember every defamatory suggestion 
which you wrote to my late husband when 
he married me ; it was you who commenced 
hostilities against a woman who had never 
wronged you, never slighted you, never 
heard of your existence, even, till then " 

"Never heard of me! you never even 
heard of me ! " he gasps in amazement ; 
and she, thinking that it is his grasping 
vanity which prompts him to speak thus, 
replies scornfully — 

" No. Who should mention you to me ? 
Had you made home such a heaven to your 
son that he should speak of you ? What 
had I done to you that you should have 
influenced my husband to try and bind me 
down as he has done ? If I disregard the 
condition of his will and marry again, 
neither you nor your children will benefit 
by the fortune that will go from me ; you 
have no care for the sick and the halt and 
the maimed; you have no interest in the 
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charities my money will enrich if I am 
ever tempted to forfeit it. What have I 
done to make you my enemy ? " 

Her theme has roused her, and he is 
no longer irritated by her profound calm. 
As she speaks she twists the rings round 
her fingers with almost cruel force, for the 
tears are in her eyes at the thought of her 
fetters, and she will not let them fall before 
this man who urged her husband on to 
the only unkind action of his life towards 
her. 

"Js this the effect of your mother's 
teaching," he says roughly, " that you can 
give vent to vain regrets about the restric- 
tions which are put upon your marrying 
again, before the first gloss is off the 
mourning that you are wearing for your ♦ 
husband ? As for your money, I care very 
little what becomes of it, I assure you. It 
must be a satisfaction to you to think that 
it will never enrich me or my children; 
is it not so ? " 
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" With all my heart I would give every 
fraction of it to Rowley this very day!" 
she says defiantly. 

"He is my son — you forget that/' he 
says with a mocking laugh. 

"Yes," she says thoughtfully, "fact is 
stranger than fiction frequently — he is your 
son, but he is his mother's son too. If 
Rowley ever did a mean or cruel thing, 
if he ever grew cowardly about facing dis- 
agreeables for the right, if he ever came to 
be lax about doing his duty honourably 
and earnestly, it would be to me as if a 
star had fallen." 

" You imply that you wouldn't feel much 
surprise if I did any one of these things," 
he says stiffly. 

"Is it possible that I could have been 
ill bred enough to give you the impression 
that I was reflecting upon you.^ No, Sir 
Oliver, do try to believe me, I was 
thinking solely of your son and his mother : 
Rowley can never do violence to the 
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perfect faith his mother has in him, he 
can never wrong her perfect love." 

" You dwell a good deal on his mother's 
imaginary influence over him," Sir Oliver 
snarls. "Was filial devotion fashionable 
when your mother was bringing you up ? 
— she would never have taught you to feel 
it, otherwise." 

" What makes you say so ? Did you 
know her ? " she asks quickly. 

" I knew too much — I mean I had the 
pleasure of knowing a good deal of Mrs* 
Fane in early life," he replies. 

" She never told me that. How funny ! 
but then, mamma is always funny," Annie 
says carelessly ; and Sir Oliver cannot 
help perceiving that, though this is an 
affectionate woman who is now talking 
to him, she lavishes very little of . her 
affection upon her mother. 

" I think we have waved the olive-branch 
before each other's eyes long enough," she 
says presently. " You can't undo the wrong 
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you have done me in counselling my 
husband to bind me down as he has done, 
still I feel that I like you better than I did 
when I came into this room. Let your 
children be friendly with me. Rowleys 
influence has always been for good over 
Albert, and poor Albert has no home but 
mine." 

" Your mother does not make a home for 
him ? " he asks. 

" Mamma has never cared much for her 
children," Annie says sadly. " Our home 
was broken up when my father died, and 
Albert has lived an uncared-for life ever 
since ; but he will have me to come to now, 
and Rowley will keep him straight." 

"My son will not choose his companions 
without a word from me," Sir Oliver says 
constrainedly. " You must remember that 
he is no longer a poor plodding tutor, glad 
to put his time and talents at the disposal 
of any young bear who may require leading. 
I mean Rowley to take a very different stand 
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in the world to any that your brother, a 
mere city man, can ever hope to attain. 
Your mother will have to recognize the 
fact, madam, that my son stands on a 
higher platform socially than her son can 
ever hope to reach — 



>» 



Annie laughs at this juncture, and inter- 
rupts him. 

"You seem to dislike mamma as much 
as you do me, Sir Oliver. I wonder at that, 
for she's always considered a pleasant 
society woman. But spare yourself the 
trouble of trying to make her suffer by 
slighting her children : she can bear any- 
thing for us with equanimity. And now 
good-bye." 

" Good-bye. I wish you every happiness 
in your new home," he says awkwardly. 
Now that it has come to this that she is 
really going from his house, he feels sorry 
that he has not risen superior to a certain 
old rankling memory, and been kinder to 
her than he has been.* But he checks all 
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outer Signs of softening on his own part by 
a timely remembrance of Rowley. Rowley 
is young, and so is this woman — young and 
charming ; she must not be encouraged to 
interfere with the views he has faintly 
sketched out in his mind for his son.. 

" I wish you every happiness in your 
new home," he repeats, " and in return for 
my good wishes I want you to do me a 
slight favour." 

" Ask it ? " she says. 

"It is only this — do not ask my son to 
your house in town. I wish him to run 
in a certain groove; I think you are a 
frank woman, and I will be frank with you 
— he would not be likely to go along in 
that groove easily if he came under your 
influence." 

" And I will be equally frank with you," 
Annie says with cool decision. " I owe 
Rowley the courtesy and consideration 
which one friend owes to another: do I 

« 

owe so much of either to you that I am to 
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forget my debt to him ? Whenever Rowley 
comes to me he will meet with a warm 
welcome. . When he ceases to come, one of 
us will have altered for the worse, or some 
treacherous hand will have sown seeds of 
distrust between us." 

"As a man and a — 3, clergyman, I 
may say I object to romantic friendships 
between young men and women," Sir 
Oliver says pompously. " I merely spoke 
for your good. Rowley's path is carved 
out for him : you may unsettle him, but 
you will do nothing more." 

"The olive-branch begins to wither 
already," she says quietly. " I am sorry for 
it: I would rather keep the peace with 
every one if I could. You might be softened 
a little towards me to-day. I am going 
away from what has been my kingdom for 
three years, and I loved my reign. See ! I 
throw my cards down before you ; I make 
no profession of being indiflferent to what I 
have lost; I do not affect to be pleased 
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with the solitary future you helped to 
prepare for me ; you can have no object in 
trying to give my pride a fall, for I am not 
showing any; — say good-bye kindly, and 
let us part in peace." 

He looks, upon her pathetic appeal as, 
" humbug ; " he believes from the bottom 
of his heart that it is only a part of her 
system of attempted subjugation of his 
son which prompts her to this course of 
civility toward himself; and he reminds 
himself that he has nothing to gain from 
her, and that her mother jilted and ruined 
him. He is not ah adept in the art of 
forgiving and forgetting. To the defection 
from him of this woman's mother he chooses 
to attribute his rugged fortunes and rugged 
temper. Rejected by her, he had been 
caught in the rebound by the gentle 
shrinking woman who has entirely failed 
to please him or satisfy him, assiduously 
as she has striven to do both. Many 
years have passed since he first smarted 
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under that defeat in love, but "still the 
memory rankles." If she had been faithful 
he would have been a better man, a fonder 
husband and father. He covers his eyes 
with his hand as her daughter speaks her 
parting, and fancies it is her mother's voice, 
and forgets that he is old and stout, a 
husband and father, for a moment Vividly 
he remembers the shock it gave him when 
his old love sounded the first note of 
separation ; keenly once again he feels the 
pang that assailed him when he found him- 
self left with the romance of his life over. 
That aching, desolate void, succeeded by 
those long years of penury and obscurity, — 
these are what he has to thank her for, he 
reminds himself; and now, if he is not 
careful, her daughter will in like manner 
deceive, desert, and desolate his son ! He 
cannot forgive either of them, and so it 
happens that it is with the scantiest 
courtesy possible that he finally takes leave 
of and bows the widow out of the room. 
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An hour afterwards she leaves the house 
with her brother, without seeing Rowley. 
" If he ever comes to me again it shall be 
freely/' she tells herself; "there shall not 
be any parting pressure put upon him." 
When she says this, be it understood she 
is thinking solely of the dear and kind 
friendship which she had hoped might exist 
between herself and Albert and Rowley. 
There is no consideration in her mind for 
any of the possibilities of love springing up 
between them again (there had been a 
small growth of the beautiful plant once 
upon a time, or the word "again" would 
not have been used), for has she not heard 
of Alice Adair! Sir Oliver's "views for his 
son," and her own- loss of fortune, — these 
obstacles would have been as nothing to 
Annie ; but this girl about whom he had 
evidently " thought a good deal " since the 
Trouville days, could not be put aside as 
easily as Sir Oliver's hopes or her own 
forfeiture of fortune. 
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" I feel as if we were turning you out of 
the house," Lady Galton says, when the 
moment comes for Annie to resign the 
shadow even of the crown and sceptre. 

" I will never turn you out of mine if 
you'll come to me," Annie answers, cheer- 
fully enough, considering what she feels 
about the absence of one member of the 
family. "I shall always welcome you 
warmly, you and your daughters and your 
son, and your daughters' husbands, and 
your son's wife— can I say more ? " 

We think not. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

" THE GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND HIM ! " 

» 

It is a slate-coloured late autumn day. 
The temperature is precisely at that degree 
which makes it unpleasant to have a fire, 
and intensely disagreeable to go without 
one. The air is damp, warm, depressing. 
The effect of the light is to take the colour 
out of everything, "especially out of my 
flowers," Alice Adair thinks, as she stands 
watering her plants before breakfast, in the 
little square greenhouse that is tacked on 
to the end of the doctors house, at 
Coulthurst. 

It has been rather a dark day for Alice. 
It is a difficult thing (honour to those 
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who surmount the difficulty ! ) for a girl to 
go on day after day in the same dreary 
round, treading the mill of duty without 
any prospect of a change for the better. 
It is hard for her to be always trim and 
cheery at the breakfast-table when her 
arms, and her back, and her head — ay! 
and her heart too, very often — are weary 
and worn out with the efforts she has been 
making since seven o'clock to make the 
" little ones *' fresh and presentable. Theo- 
retically the task is a pretty one! What 
fairer sight can be offered to the eyes of 
lovers of the domestic interior, than this 
of a gracefully formed young woman, 
becomingly dressed, engaged in the good 
work of bathing beautiful cherub-like infant 
limbs, or inducting the same into delicate 
and scrupulously clean garments. The 
picture is idyllic — the practice, as Alice 
could testify, wearisomely unpleasant. 
True, she never roughens her heart over 
the process, but she roughens her hands, 
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and this is a severe trial to any young 
woman. She feels a little fagged now, as 
she goes from her flowers to pour out the 
coflfee, and sweetens the children's bread- 
and-milk, and tries to impartially divide 
something small and savoury between her 
father and elder brothers, at the same time 
that she gives her attention to the buttered 
toast which is the only thing that tempts 
her mother's appetite at breakfast. No 
wonder that she looks jaded before her 
task is accomplished, or that she hails the 
entrance of the letter-bag with a smile of 
relief. The family correspondence is a 
meagre one .enough, and chiefly consists 
of refusals from impecunious patients to 
settle Mr. Adair's small accounts, and 
dunning letters to the boys from divers 
disreputable sources. Still, meagre as this 
correspondence is, it affords a diversion. 
Mr. Adair leaves off* grumbling at dis- 
comforts which cannot be avoided, while 
he peruses his share of it ; and the brothers 
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become sufficiently absorbed in the con- 
sideration of how to avert the impending 
evil of the discovery of their debts by their 
sire, to cease for a minute or two importun- 
ing Alice to give them something from the 
dish before her, which does not exist 
This morning, however, the letter-bag 
holds something worth exhuming. There 
is a letter for Alice, from Galtonsweir ! 

Without having the element of unwhole- 
some secretiveness in her nature, there 
is about Alice sufficient human, not to 
speak of feminine love of having her " own 
to herself," to make her dislike the public 
progress her letter makes from the bag to 
her own hands. Her father picks it out 
and reviews it first. " Here's a letter for 
you, with the Exeter post-mark on it," 
he says, tossing it midway up the table. ' 
" Who the devil do you know at Exeter ? " 

"When I get my letter I'll tell you," 
Alice says, holding her hand out for it ; but 
her brother Wallace has it by this time. 
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Wallace is the most troublesome of her 
scape-grace brothers, but he is also the 
most affectionate, and the most dependent 
upon her good offices. Therefore, though 
she IS impatient, there is not a touch of 
irritation in the tones in which she asks for 
her letter. 

"Give it to me, Wallace dear; it must 
be from Isabel." 

"She writes a very manly hand, then,"* 
Wallace laughs ; and Alice's face flushes 
with hope as she gets possession of it, 
and recognizes Rowley's writing. 

" How good of any one of our former 
friends to remember us now that they are in 
such an exalted position ! " says Mr. Adair, 
with a sneer that is meant to signify how 
differently and magnificently he would act 
towards all his humble acquaintances, if 
Providence were pleased to place him in 
a superior position. "What does Miss 
Isabel say ? She's just the sort of girl to 
get her head turned by prosperity." 
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"How can you say so, papa, when she 
stood adversity so well ? " Alice says, look- 
ing up with a little reproachful frown on 
her brow. Then she goes on, speaking 
steadily in spite of the brisk fire of inter- 
rogatory looks which is discharged at her, 
" It's from Rowley, not from Isabel ; he's 
at Galtonsweir with them, and " 

" He wants you to join them there, I 
suppose ? " her mother interrupts, with that 
futile endeavour to be arch which is one 
of maternal anxiety's most common mis- 
takes. 

" Mamma, did one of Mr. Galton's — Sir 
Oliver's, I mean — children ever dare to 
ask a guest to the house without his per- 
mission ? No ; Rowley only writes to say 
that they're settling down very happily, 
and that his mother and sisters have 
become fast friends with the dowager." 

" It's like a bow from a king, very 
gratifying, but not productive of any 
particularly good results," Wallace re- 
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marks. "It would be more to the point 
if Rowley would remember that we were 
' fast friends ' in boyhood's days, and spent 
many a happy hour in the pursuit of the 
wily rat, in company with the agile ferret, 
rd go and spend a month with him at 
Gal tons weir with the greatest pleasure." 

"And give up the situation that I have 
secured for you at a price that you ought 
to be ashamed to see me pay ? " his father 
says testily. " I support views I disapprove 
of, and vote for a man I despise, in order 
to get you a post which you re ready to 
fling up at the sound of the first note of 
pleasure that's struck." 

" Don't be savage with me," Wallace 
says, in his softest tones, and with his 
sweetest smile — ^and in spite of his many 
shortcomings, and sins against society and 
sobriety, this young man's voice and smile 
are soft and sweet, tender and true as a 
child's. " Don't be savage with me : the 
note of pleasure isn't sounded ; and even if 
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it were, Td stick to the situation, and do 
credit to your recommendation, sir; but 
I shall have a holiday sometimes, I sup- 
pose, and it struck me that it would be 
pleasant to spend it with the friends of my 
youth." 

" Rowley isn't master at Galtonsweir ; if 
he were, he would remember each one of 
the friends of his youth in the way that 
each one would like best, I'm sure of that," 
Alice says, rising up, and taking advantage 
of the confusion . caused by the dispersion 
of the party to pocket her letter. Then 
she gets herself away into the solitude cf 
the pantry, and relieves the monotony of 
making a pie for dinner, by pondering ove r 
the subject of Rowley's letter, and wonder- 
ing why he wrote it and what he means by 
it — if he means anything at all. " I had 
better not try to twist it to my own 
desires," is the conclusion to which she 
comes at last Then she gives herself 
vigorously to making the pie, but her 
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thoughts Still keep running in and out 
among those few lines of Rowley's. 

They are very few; but they are kind, 
friendly, and frank; and whether they 
mean much, or nothing more than they 
say, Alice is glad he has written them. 
A brother might have written them to a 
sister — a man to a man. They are simply 
as follows : — 

"My Dear Alice, 

"You know as much about the 
change in my father's fortunes as I do 
myself, therefore I needn't say anything 
about it. I shall not be materially affected 
by it, for I've no intention of giving up 
my independence and sacrificing my career 
for the sake of leading an idle luxurious 
life at home. It's a happy thing for the 
dear mother and the girls. They look 
already as if they had lived here all their 
lives, and have become fast friends with 
the Dowager Lady Galton. I'm made of 
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rougher stuff, and am not so easily 
moulded. I am glad to hear Wallace has 
got a post, ril keep an eye on him in 
town. If you write to me within the next 
fortnight, address me here ; after that, 
address as usual, at the old shop. 

" Yours very truly, 

" Rowley Galton." 

" I shall certainly not write within the 
nqxt fortnight," Alice says to herself; and 
then, in spite of her resolution to the 
contrary, she goes on puzzling herself about 
that phrase relating to his not being "so 
easily moulded *' as the rest of his family ! 
Does it apply to their facility for feeling at 
home, or to their fast friendship with the 
dowager ? " Its not worth thinking about, 
but why did he say it ? " Alice thinks as 
she gives the pie-dish a final whirl round 
while battening down the crust. "Any 
way, Fm glad he has written, and I am 
glad he's not easily moulded ; a man should 
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be Strong — and hard, too, sometimes ; and 
it's like Rowley to try to give me peace 
of mind about poor Wallace in London." 

Perhaps, if Alice could have been present 
in spirit while Rowley was engaged in the 
composition of that apparently easily written 
letter, she would not be quite so well satis- 
fied with it even as she is. He had gone into 
the morning-room, where his mother and 
sisters and Annie were, just as they were 
sealing up their letters and discussing the 
advisability of posting them themselves for 
the sake of the walk. "You 11 go with 
us, won't you, Rowley ? " one of them said, 
and then one of them suggested that he 
must make a motive for himself for doing 
so, by writing a letter while they were 
putting on their hats and cloaks. In 
answer to this assertion that he didn't owe 
any one a letter, Isabel reminded him of 
Alice Adair. " You haven't written to her 
since the change, Rowley, and naturally 
she'll like to hear what you think of it." 
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" Yes, naturally," Annie puts in eagerly. 
"Come, Rowley, you can't have a fairer 
motive Tm sure, and you shall not walk 
to the post with us without one." Then 
the mother and sisters had gone out of the 
room, and Annie had lingered to see her 
desire fulfilled. 

"Writing in this way is a farce," he 
protests. " I owe Alice a long account of 
myself, for she's always good enough to be 
interested in where IVe been, and what 
I've been doing." 

"Then I won't take you away from 
giving the long account — stay at home and 
write it" 

" If the price of going with you is to 
write at all, I'll do it," he says, laughing 
and beginning to write. " Alice shall hear 
by-and-by that I'm cant on compulsion. 
Here; see what I am saying. Will this 
pay for the honour of being your escort ? " 

" Will you mention me ? " 

" I will ; " and then he pens that phrase 
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relative to the fast friendship between his 
mother and sisters and the dowager. 

"You won't give her the clearest and 
most correct impression of me by speaking 
of me in that way. Come, Rowley, be 
candid. You are my cousin, and I have 
a great idea that Alice will be my cousin 
too one day. Call me Annie, and tell her 
that I hope to be 'fast friends' with her, 
too, some day, and that I know all about 
her ! " 

"There's nothing to know, and I've 
written my letter," he says, resolutely 
enclosing the epistle in its envelope. 
Then his sisters came back exclaiming 
at Annie for her dilatoriness in not being 
dressed yet. 

" I've been talking to Rowley about 
Alice Adair," the dowager says demurely. 
"He won't let me send a nice message to 
her." 

" There's no reason why you should go 
and fling your arms round the neck of 
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everybody we knew before we came here," 
Grace says suavely ; and as Annie sails out 
of the room Rowley replies — 

" We may be quite sure that Alice won't 
shove her neck in the way of anybody's 
arms, unless they seek her; and it's very 
charming of Lady Galton to show such 
good feeling towards an old friend of ours, 
simply because she is an old friend of 
ours." 

"My dear boy ! you don't deceive us, 
though you attempt to deceive yourself," 
Grace says impatiently. " Our dear dowa- 
ger is only a young woman, and you're a 
bigger booby than I'd like to think my 
only brother if you imagine that her desire 
to send a ' nice message ' to Alice means 
anything but mischief." 

" You like Annie better than I do, but 
I think better of her than that, Grace," 
Isabel puts in. " I'm sure she's not 
mean." 

"And I'm sure if she 'meant mischief 
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to Alice Vd take my hat off, and my leave 
of her ladyship for ever," Rowley says 
stifHy. 

" No, you wouldn't," Grace says, shaking 
her head coolly : " you'd feel flattered at 
her thinking it worth her while to — Oh, 
Annie, Fm so glad you re ready ! Rowley, 
like all men who are kept waiting, was get- 
ting disagreeable. I've got all the letters. 
I hope you gave my best love to Alice, 
Rowley." Then they all went off to the 
village post-office, and the gossip of the 
village for the rest of the day turned on 
the fine appearance of the widowed lady 
and the young heir, as they walked through 
the street in the wake of the " new ladies of 
Galtonsweir." Verily Alice would not 
rejoice over her letter, even to the extent 
to which she does rejoice, had she seen the 
manner in which it was written and posted ! 
Not that she could justifiably have taken 
umbrage at anything, even had the clair- 
voyant gift been hers. Still it is hard for 
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any girl to have to feel that she Is indebted 
to another woman for some scant recogni- 
tion of her (the girl's) merits and deserts. 

" I think Rowley forgets old friends and 
associations very easily," Mrs. Adair says, 
pettishly, to her daughter, a week or two 
later on. "With the exception of that 
one little trumpery note to you, Alice, we 
might as well never have known him." 

" I don't see that at all," Alice says 
stoutly. " I should have lost a lot of fun — 
all the pleasure I've ever had in my life 
— if I hadn't known the Galtons ; and his 
offer to look after Wallace is just the one 
thing to make me happy — and Rowley 
knows it." 

" I think that after — everything, Rowley 
might have said something to make you 
happier," Mrs. Adair says, in tones that 
would be bitter were they not so profoundly 
dejected. The poor mother cannot help 
feeling that her eldest — Alice, the flower 
of the flock, has " no prospect before her " 
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that may be beneficial to the younger 
sisters who are growing up so energetically 
around her! It is hard to feel that 
Rowley Galton is not ready to fulfil the 
hopes that have been raised by 

Mrs. Adair pulls herself up here, to ask 
herself by whom ? Not by Rowley, cer- 
tainly : he has always been just like a 
brother to Alice and the boys. No, it is 
her own too sanguine maternal heart that 
is to blame, " only that, and nothing more ! " 
As she reminds herself of this, she re- 
solves to try and do away with the effect 
of her remark as to Rowley having done 
less than might have been expected of 
him. 

" I mean that I think Rowley might 
have said something about Isabel expecting 
you at Galtonsweir — you and she were 
such friends." 

" Now, mother, does it ever occur to 
Wallace to supplement my deficiencies in 
politeness to any of my girl friends ? 
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Why should you expect more from Isabel's 
brother than you do from mine ?" 

The girl says it unconcernedly enough, 
but in her heart she acknowledges that her 
mother has some right to be unreasonable 
about Rowley. In days not very long 
gone by, Rowley had made himself most 
suggestively at home in the Adair house- 
hold, and the most obtuse woman could 
not have deluded herself into the belief 
that he did so out of a liking for any 
other element in it than Alice. " Mamma 
is quite right," the girl admits to herself; 
"but so is Rowley," she adds hastily. "They 
look at me from different stand-points, and 
it's my misfortune that the one thinks 
I ought to be taken, and the other that I 
ought to be left" 

"Well, my dear, if you're satisfied, I 
must be also, I suppose," Mrs. Adair says 
resignedly ; " but I did hope " — she pauses, 
silenced for a moment or two by Alice's 
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flushed face and pained expression, but 
finally adds — " I did hope that my child's 
fate was going to be a brighter one than 
my own has been. It was natural for a 
mother to nurse the hope, Alice ; you 
mustn't be angry with me." 

"And you mustn't be angry with 
Rowley," Alice says, bending over her 
mother caressingly. " I am quite satisfied 
with my fate, and I don't want you to 
think that it's any man's duty to try and 
brighten it." 

" Not any man's, but Rowley was always 
pointedly attentive to you." 

" Dear mother ! and so he is doubtless 
to every other woman whom he meets. 
I shouldn't wonder even if he is ' pointedly 
attentive ' to the dowager. It's his nature 
to be polite to women, and I. was the only 
young woman here. He is not to be 
blamed for anything." 

" I wouldn't think of blaming him ; I've 
loved him like my own son ever since he 
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was a boy," Mrs. Adair says tearfully ; 
" but your father has been at me about it 
to-day till I hardly know what to think, 
much less to say. He says he won't have 
you go to Galtonsweir unless you go there 
with a definite understanding, and in a 
definite position. And your father is right, 
my dear. You are only a country surgeon s 
daughter, and Rowley is the son of a 
baronet ; your father is right." 

" We won't deal with the difficulty of my 
going to Galtonsweir till I am asked there, 
mamma," Alice says, with a cross between a 
sigh and a laugh. " The question of getting 
Wallace's things together is a far more 
interesting one to me at present. The boy 
must have clothes ; and it's clear that, as 
he has no money of his own, papa must 
pay for them." 

"Then you must ask for the money, 
Alice," her mother says desperately. " It's 
worse than facing death . to me to go and 
ask your father for anything for one of the 
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boys. He won't speak to you as he would 
to me : you must get the money." 

So, goaded on by her knowledge of her 
pet brother's needs, Alice goes down and 
asks her father for the money, and is 
sworn at glibly by him for doing so. "If 
you had played your cards with a moderate 
amount of skill you'd have been in a 
position to help your brother yourself by 
this time," he growls. "You have let 
Rowley Galton slip, through your own 
stupidity ; and now that they're prosperous 
you're thrown over by those girls for 
whom you were always ready to neglect 
your own family and your home duties 
while they were in poverty and need of 
you. Now you have your reward ; they are 
in clover, and they leave you out in the 
cold." 

" I won't neglect my own family and 
my home duties for them any longer," 
Alice says, laughing ; for her father's anger 
is not a very awful thing in her eyes. She 
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knows that it is merely the feeble outward 
expression of the intense anxiety and dread 
of falling upon even more evil days than 
the present, under which the poor man 
perpetually labours. So she puts the 
querulousness aside easily and good- 
humouredly, and rejoices that it has been 
expended upon herself instead of upon her 
mother. " My present duty is towards 
Wallace," she goes on stoutly ; " he must 
have the things, and I must have the 
money to pay for them, papa." 

" When I was Wallace's age I paid for 
my own clothes," Mr. Adair grumbles ; but 
he opens his desk, and gives Alice the 
money, and kisses her, telling her that 
"she's a good girl to look after her 
brothers as she does, and that he hopes 
they will reward her for the sacrifices she 
makes for them, better than the Galtons 
have done." 

"If they all go on blaming Rowley at 
every turn in this way for not wanting to 
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marry me, TU never look at a young man 
again," Alice tells herself. " It's bad enough 
to be a little disappointed about him 
myself, but to have other people so visibly 
disappointed for me, is rather trying." 

Then she takes unselfish and unsenti- 
mental comfort in the thought that Wal- 
lace's wants will be well provided for ; and 
that in new and well-made clothes, her 
handsome young brother will do no dis- 
credit by his appearance to Rowley, if 
Rowley keeps his word of promise and 
seeks Wallace's companionship. 

" Rowley must know a number of 
people, he has been in London so long; 
and he will introduce you to nice quiet 
families; and you'll go out with him — 
won't you, dear ? — instead of going about^ 
to theatres and music-halls and other 
horrid places with horrid people," she says, 
coaxingly, to Wallace, as he saunters up 
and down the room, and superintends the 
packing of his portmanteaus. 
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"It isn't a dazzling prospect," Wallace 
replies, laughing. *' I have had rather a 
sad experience of nice quiet families in the 
country. I should like to try a change ; but 
what is good enough for Rowley will be 
good enough for me, I dare say." 

" At any rate you'll promise to write and 
tell me all about the people you know, and 
the places you go to ? " the vigilant sister 
asks. 

"Well, I don't know about that, but I'll 
keep you pretty well posted up in my 
doings ; and you'll like to hear of Rowley, 
too, sometimes, won't you ? " 

" Of course I shall — isn't he an old friend, 
almost like a brother ? " Alice says steadily ; 
and Wallace is considerate enough to let 
the question pass. 

"You'll be rather dull without me at 
first," Wallace says, tenderly, to his sister, 
on the morning of his departure. 

" Rather dull," the girl echoes mourn- 
fully ; for Wallace, troublesome as he has 
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been at times, has been her constant com- 
rade, friend, and difificulty, since their little 
childhood. 

" But ril write to you constantly, and 
tell you all about myself, and about the 
girls Rowley spoons," the young fellow 
says as the train comes up. And for the 
first five minutes of his journey he gives 
himself up to wondering, "What made 
Alice break down as she did at the last ? 
She's a dear good little sister," he tells 
himself. Then his thoughts fly onward to 
his own future, and he ceases to speculate 
about those very common, futile things, the 
tears in a woman's eyes ! 

" Happy boy ! " his sister says to her 
mother, when she reaches home. " He's 
going out into the world to have a fair 
fight for fortune, new scenes, a new life, 
new friends ! Happy boy ! " 
, In her list of the things that are to 
conduce to his happiness she omits to 
mention intercourse with Rowley, but in 
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the recesses of her own heart she feels that 
this is the most delightful ingredient in 
Wallace's enviable cup. 

" Ah !" Mrs. Adair says, with a sigh, " I 
didn't think that Wallace would be the first 
to leave us." 

" The boys generally go first," Alice says 
prosaically. 

" My dear, Tm not complaining or 
blaming you," Mrs. Adair says quickly; 
and Alice knows that her mother is com- 
plaining of the Galtons generally, and 
blaming Rowley very much indeed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



"WORTH A DOZEN OF THE DOWAGER." 



'* Now that the dowager has departed, and 
we're settled as perfectly as if we had lived 
here all our lives, I should think we might 
ask Alice to come ?" Isabel suggests to her 
brother and sister, as the three turn slowly 
back into the house after saying good-bye 
to the widow and her brother Albert. 

" You're as ready to welcome the coming 
as you were to speed the parting guest. 
You might have seemed a little sorry, even 
if you didn't feel it, when Annie said good- 
bye to you," Grace says reproachfully. 

" The rest of the family made up for my 
remissness," Miss Galton replies, answering 
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her sister, but looking keenly at her 
brother. " Rowley and you looked as if the 
light of your lives was departing as you 
said your last adieus. I don't form these 
violent attachments to strangers ; and so, 
as she was an obstacle to our old friend 
Alice coming here, I was glad to see the 
dowager go. If I showed my gladness too 
plainly, Tm sorry — but not very sorry, 
either.'* 

" While you took it for granted that the 
dowager was a middle-aged, uninteresting 
woman, you were full of sympathy for, and 
sentiment about, her bereaved condition ; 
now that you find she's young, charming, 
and capable of being consoled for the loss 
of our esteemed cousin, you withdraw your 
sympathy, and hark back to the old senti- 
ment about Alice. Really, Belle, if there 
had been any other man here than our own 
brother, I should think you were jealous of 
Annie." 

*' I should be jealous if I thought our 
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own brother had let Annie, as you call her, 
banish all remembrance of a friend who 
was very dear to us long before we came 
under the spell of her pretty ladyship's 
fascination," Isabel replies injudiciously, 
as she herself recognizes directly when 
Rowley says — 

" Leave me out of the question, please, 
Belle. Lady Galton wouldn't thank you 
for linking our names together in any way; 
and as for banishing all remembrance of 
Alice, I can't do that effectually while her 
name is dinned in my ears eternally, as it is 
by my mother and you." 

The young man looks ill-satisfied, and 
impatient with his sister and himself as he 
speaks. The truth is, a fortnight's almost 
incessant intercourse with the dowager has 
unsettled him considerably. He is not sure 
that it is love which he now feels for the 
woman he had loved so well while she was 
Annie Fane. He fancies that he sees her 
faults too plainly, detects her little weak- 
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nesses too keenly, for it to be that blinding 

passion. But at the same time he feels 

that he is sufificiently under her sway for it 

to be impossible for him to make up his 

mind to dedicate himself to anybody else 

just yet, while her renewed influence is 

strong and fresh upon him. Nevertheless, 

though he is so sure that it is not love, he 

feels uneasy and dispirited to-day in the 

consciousness that she has gone up to town 

with her brother Albert, who will be sure to 

introduce any number of young fellows to 

her. "And whether she means anything 

or not, shell try to please them," he tells 

himself savagely. " It's her nature to please 

at any price ; and Tm afraid she hasn't a 

true sense of the dignity of widowhood. 

I don't care for her in that way now, 

but I shouldn't like to hear her called a 

flirt." 

" I'm afraid I must worry you a little 
more by introducing her name now," Belle 
says good-temperedly. " I have heard from 
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Alice to-day, Rowley; and she sends a 
message to you about Wallace." 

"She might have written to me," he 
interrupts. " She hasn't had the kindness 
to answer my letter." 

"Well, I am not going to excuse her; 
rU only give her message. Wallace has 
gone up to town. He has a very good situa- 
tion of three hundred a year, as secretary 
to an assurance company. It's a position of 
trust, and Alice is proud of his having got 
it. She wants you to see a good deal of 
him, and to introduce him to nice people ; 
and you'll do it, won't you, Rowley ? " 

" I dare say we shall get on very well 
together," Rowley replies ; but he does not 
say it heartily, for he has an uncomfortable 
feeling that Wallace will hamper him in 
some way or other. " That's the nuisance of 
one's dear friends in the country," he goes 
on : " they think that you have nothing to 
do but to look after any belongings of 
theirs, who may stray up to town. Wallace 
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was always a nice fellow enough, but if 
he hasn't sown his wild oats some of the 
people I know wouldn't thank me for intro- 
ducing him. Alice mustn't expect me to 
be her brother's keeper." 

"The dowager's would be a charming 
house for him," Grace says mischievously. 
" Imagine Wallace, who has been taught to 
believe himself irresistible by any number 
of farmer's daughters and dairy-maids, be- 
ing put through his paces by her ladyship ! 
And what a charming quartette you'd be 
when Alice goes up to stay with her 
brother, Rowley ! I fancy I can see the 
group : Annie benignly occupied in mak- 
ing both you men as happy as possible, 
and Alice possessing her soul in patience." 

" I think we'll close this profitable con- 
versation," Rowley puts in coldly. " How 
you girls delight in pulling each other 
down ! at least, you do, Grace — you do it 
of malice aforethought ; to do Belle justice, 
she only blunders." 
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"She won't blunder about Alice any 
more, at any rate," Belle says to herself 
determinately ; and her heart aches a little 
for that friend of her youth whose secret 
about Rowley has been no secret to her 
(Isabel) for a long time. " Rowley is dis- 
appointing," the elder sister thinks : " he s 
halting between two opinions, and a man 
should never do that." 

" Rowley's an impressionable ass," Sir 
Oliver remarks to his wife this same day ; 
" he's hankering after that woman who has 
just gone, and you had better give him to 
understand that Til have none of that." 

" I don't believe Rowley has thought of 
such a thing," Lady Galton replies ener- 
getically ; for to her there is something 
impious, not to say immoral, in the idea of 
any man looking upon a recently made 
widow as being anything save a suitable 
object on which to hang weeds. " Rowley 
couldn't forget — we could none of us forget 
that the poor thing has only just buried her 
husband." 
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" Ugh ! she'd bury a dozen husbands, 
and teach a dozen other men to forget the 
fact the same day," Sir Oliver exclaims 
irascibly. " I know the strain, and it's a bad 
one, and Rowley must give up all thoughts 
of any fooling in that quarter." 

" I always hoped — that is, I used to think 
that Rowley and Alice Adair liked each 
other ; but I suppose that wouldn't suit you 
now ? " Lady Galton says in tones of gentle 
deprecation. 

** Suit me now ! Can even your stupidity 
conceive it possible that it can suit me that 
my only son should marry a pauper, with a 
family of paupers at her heels ? " Sir Oliver 
questions, in tones whose affected modera- 
tion partially, and only partially, conceals 
his hardly repressed desire to frighten and 
punish his wife for her suggestion. " Row- 
ley is more than my son, he's my heir ; and 
he must marry to please me, without any 
idiotic interference on your part or Isabel's 
— remember that, Lady Galton. Rowley 

VOL. I. M 
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must make a mark with his marriage ; and 
if you and his sister have connived at any- 
thing like an engagement between him and 
Alice, you'll have to see it broken ; do you 
hear me ? — broken ! " 

" I only mentioned Alice to show you 
that you need have no fear of the other 
one," .Lady Galton murmurs nervously. 
" It*s almost a pity that you upset yourself 
so about the boy's marriage. He has no 
thought of it himself yet, I'm sure. We 
might be so happy, Oliver, if only you could 
take things more quietly. We have passed 
through such real wearing troubles and 
worries that it seems to me almost wicked 
to be discontented or anxious about any- 
thing now that we're blessed with such 
prosperity.'' 

The long-suffering wife makes her appeal 
timidly and humbly enough, but it aggrieves 
her husband that she should dare to make 
it at all. 

" You would irritate a saint by speaking 
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of his 'wicked discontent/ every time he 
expressed natural anxiety about his family ; 
and I don't profess to be a saint by any 
means. You have all the comforts and 
benefits of our increased prosperity; I have 
the responsibilities and troubles of it It 
always has been so, and will continue so to 
the end I suppose. How you can imagine 
that even my present income can stand the 
carelessness and mismanagement that per- 
vade this establishment I don't know." 

" I haven't taken the control of it yet," 
Lady Galton explains hopelessly; "and 
when I do, and we are quite settled down, 
it won't be possible for me to supervise it 
as I could a smaller household. 

" Dear, dear ! shall I ever have any 
rest or peace of mind?" the poor lady asks 
herself piteously. " I used to think that 
Oliver wouldn't be peevish and let himself 
be put out by trifles if he had plenty of 
money, but I must make up my mind to 
put up with that way of his to the end : 
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it's his cross, poor dear, to be easily put 
out ; and we must bear it for him." 

The sentiment — though it may not be 
frequently worded — is not a novel one, as 
the great majority of the wives, mothers, 
and daughters of our land can attest If 
the heavy cross of a combustible peevish- 
ness is laid upon the head of a house, his 
legal serfs — the wife he has vowed to 
worship and cherish, and the children she 
has borne him with labour and sorrow — 
have to bear the weight of it with conjugal 
fidelity and filial patience. The words, 
" Papa is tired,'* or '* Papa is a little put out 
to-day ; keep out of his way," are domestic 
danger-signals that are in far too frequent 
use in far too many of those "happy homes" 
of " Merry England," around which well- 
meaning people have thrown an unsub- 
stantial halo in art and song. The bread- 
winner goes out among his fellow-men, and 
is vexed in a variety of ways. Other men 
differ with him, defraud him, dun him! It 
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is not feasible nor seemly to have an 
assault of arms upon all occasions! To 
frown at the differer or fight with the dun 
would be both a futile and an ignominious 
proceeding. It is easier, safer, and better, 
on the whole, to go home and " kick where 
he dare ! The helpless woman — who is as a 
rule underpaid as his housekeeper — because 
she bears the honoured name of his wife, 
being but a woman, has to a dead certainty 
committed some slight error of judgment in 
thought, word, or deed, which justifies him 
in pouring out on her the full contents of 
those phials of wrath which caution has 
compelled him to bottle up before his 
fellow-men. Undoubtedly there "is no 
place like home," for a man to be unplea- 
sant in with impunity. If Sir Oliver 
Galton avails himself of certain domestic, 
time-honoured privileges rather extrava- 
gantly, is he to be held specially guilty of 
tyranny or meanness ? Not at all ! he is 
simply the unpleasant outward expression 
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of that form of social disease euphemistically 
known as " woman's proper and gentle sub- 
mission to man, her master." The germs 
of this ailment are in the feminine system 
from its earliest infancy. And the germs 
of the power of developing it are in every 
male breast. Just for a brief time, while 
man is wooing, before he has won, he 
abstains from demanding the tribute he 
deems his due. But he makes up for this 
abstinence as soon as the wooing is over 
and the wife won. Then she learns that if 
the house is not to be divided against 
itself, she must always be on his side 
of it 

In fulfilment of her plan of making her 
husband's own disagreeable disposition as 
pleasant as possible to himself, Lady Galton 
takes the extreme measure of " speaking to 
her son," about that one subject which, of 
all others, a man desires to keep from the 
profaning touch and tongue of all those 
who are outside "the object's" interest 
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"Your father must fidget himself about 
something, and he's fidgeting himself about 
you now, Rowley," she begins deprecat- 
ingly. 

" He'd better establish another raw with- 
out delay, I'm going back to town in a day 
or two," Rowley rejoins, with simulated 
carelessness, hoping fondly that his mother 
will suffer the matter to be put aside by his 
manner. 

" I am afraid your going up to town 
won't make him easier," Lady Galton 
proceeds. " I tell him he's foolish to worry 
himself, but — he is your father, Rowley, 
and you must make allowances for his 
natural anxiety. He is afraid you're think- 
ing of Annie." 

" I had to think of Lady Galton a good 
deal while she was here, for my father 
didn't show her too much consideration," 
Rowley says speciously. 

" I told him so, I told him there was 
nothing to fear, nothing!" Lady Galton 
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says warmly, ready in a moment to believe 
all she wishes, and to erect triumphal 
arches over the correctness of her own 
estimate of her son s safety with regard to 
the widow. " I even ventured to tell him 
that / thought if you liked any one at all it 
was Alice Adair," she goes on diffidently, 
presuming, in her gentle timorous way, on 
not having received a rebuff. 

" Now, mother, you have done it ! " He 
turns on her so suddenly, so angrily, that 
Lady Galton feels as if the ground had 
gaped under her feet, and every stand- 
point she had ever had in life had failed 
her. Her children's love and considera- 
tion for her is her harbour of refuge, her 
anchorage ground ! If that ever fails her, 
she has literally nothing to grasp in this 
world, for her home is her life, and Sir 
Oliver has himself and his position to 
think of, and his own cross of puerile 
peevishness to bear. Middle-aged woman 
as she is, she shrinks, with the pitiable 
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cowardice of a chidden child, from con- 
fiding her trouble at any of the conse- 
quences of her own folly to her husband. 
And at this moment she cannot help re- 
garding her only son's position as a 
" suspected one " about either or both of 
these women, as a consequence of her own 
folly. In the old dull Coulthurst days she 
had been sweet and encouraging to Alice, 
because Alice was a dear little companion 
for her daughters, and their lives were 
very dull in the arid vicarage. Now, 
since she had come to her kingdom at 
Galtonsweir, she had been sweet and 
encouraging to Annie. From her correct 
and conventional point of view, she had 
regarded the widow as a young, interest- 
ing, and bereft being with whom it be- 
hoved everybody to sympathise. She has 
enclosed the dowager's situation with such 
a number pf choice stock phrases, expres- 
sive of the latter's forlornness, and it being 
her own and everybody else's will and 
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pleasure and duty to stand about that 
bereaved lady with balm and oil, that she 
feels as if she had created fire for Rowley 
to burn himself with. In her first pain 
she is almost inclined to reproach her son 
for not helping her in this strait. " They 
are nothing to him," she argues, "and he 
has been everything to me since he was 
born. Why can't he go to his father and 
say, once for all, that he doesn't care for 
either of them ? If he would only do that ! 
if he would only think of me a little ! " 

"Now you have done it!" Rowley repeats, 
as his mother reviews her own sad position 
and maintains silence. " I have gone on 
with Alice as I have with my sisters, and 
my holidays, and everything else that has 
come to me without effort in my life ; and 
now you put her in the position of being 
either wronged by me, or a nuisance to 
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" Oh, Rowley ! I only mentioned her to 
your father." 
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"And Belle mentions her to me, and 
somebody else must have mentioned her to 
Lady Galton. I wish it hadn't been done, 
mother ; for I like Alice, and now, in justice 
to her, I must seem to undervalue, if not to 
slight her." 

"My dear boy, there's no harm done ; 
your father almost shook himself at me 
when he spoke of your hankering after 
Annie, and I mentioned Alice to quiet 
him, I did indeed ; but he was just as 
hard about her as he was about the other 
one ; and I tell him that there is no need 
for him to disturb himself about it at all. 
I'm your mother, and I think I should 
have fathomed it if there had been any- 
thing serious ? " 

She puts it to him in a tenderly 
interrogative way that melts any little 
feeling of annoyance he may have had 
with her away in a moment 

"You're quite right, mother; Annie 
wouldn't look at me " 
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" I was thinking more of the other one," 
she interrupts. " Of course Annie's position, 
so recently a widow as she is, removes the 
possibility of a suspicion of anything of the 
sort arising in the mind of any right- 
thinking person. There is nothing flighty, 
or fast, or heartless about Annie; and I 
am shocked at your father doing her the 
injustice of supposing that she could so 
soon forget what a terrible loss she has 
had. Hers was not a romantic marriage, 
but I feel sure that she was deyotedly 
attached to Sir Rowley ; his sterling good 
qualities inspired just that sort of lasting 
steady affection in her heart that I should 
like to see my daughters feel for the men 
they may marry." 

"My dear mother ! youVe as laudatory 
and original as the obituary notice of Sir 
Rowley in the county paper," her son says 
impatiently. But Lady Galton has got on 
a pet theme of hers, and will not suffer her 
stream of eloquence to be arrested in its 
flow. 
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" I feel quite indignant with people, now 
that I know her, when they speak of 
Annie having sacrificed herself for wealth 
and position. I quite believe it to have 
been a marriage of genuine affection. There 
is a great deal of depth in her character ; 
and I, for one, shall be very much surprised 
if she ever consoles herself for the loss of 
the excellent husband to whom she gave 
the first freshness of her young heart" 

"YouVe enough to make a fellow wish 
that she had gone into the grave with her 
palsied old paragon," Rowley growls. His 
memory is keen for those happy hours by 
the sunny sea at Trouville, when the love- 
light danced in Annie's eyes for him and 
him alone. It was put out all too soon by 
prudence, and parental authority, and the 
temptation of rank and money, and freedom. 
"'Twas morning's winged beam," 'twas 
" light that ne'er can shine again on life's 
dull stream " for him, and it is hard to hear 
his own mother aver that its loving radiancy 
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was quenched by the stronger, more lasting 
flame which had been ignited by a close 
contemplation of Sir Rowley's sterling and 
matured qualities. If she had been dazzled 
out of her unpledged allegiance to himself 
by a younger man he could have borne her 
defalcation better. But to be told that 
in cold blood she had grown to care for a 
man who was old enough to have been her 
father, hurt and disgusted him. How 
could she have had the bad taste to be 
happy with a man with crow's-feet under 
his eyes, and a scanty fringe of white hair 
round his otherwise bald head, while such 
a curled darling as Rowley was still ready 
to cast himself at her feet at any moment ! 
Of course, all feeling " of that kind " is over 
with him entirely ; but still " the memory 
rankles." She left him for his old cousin, 
and grew satisfied with her lot, and learnt 
to like her husband sufficiently well to 
be able to lament him in a very genuine 
manner when he died. Recalling all these 
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facts under the influence of his mother's 
innocent remarks, Rowley feels that Alice 
Adair, who has never given a tender word, 
or thought, or glance to any man but 
himself, is "worth a dozen of the dowager." 
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CHAPTER X. 



Annie's mother. 



It is a week since Annie left Galtonsweir, 
and her house, in one of the Bayswater 
terraces that overlook Kensington Gar- 
dens, is rapidly assuming a homelike 
aspect Mrs. Fane had pronounced her 
daughter's house to be " perfectly appointed 
and admirably arranged," even before the 
latter had come up to take possession. 
And, as a matter of fact, it must be con- 
ceded that the paper-hangers, and the deco- 
rators, and the upholsterers had done their 
work very efficiently. But it needed the 
woman's touch, and the woman's litter, and 
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the woman's presence generally, to give the 
house the homelike look it has now, even 
though she has been but a week resident 
here. 

It is five o'clock, and Mrs. Fane has 
driven over from her bijou doll's house in 
Green Street to call upon her daughter. 
She is refreshing herself — after the exertion 
it has been to come to her child when 
inclination would have led her in an 
opposite direction — with a cup of tea, and 
a soupfon of scandal. The mother and 
daughter have not met since the widow- 
hood of the latter, and Mrs. Fane has 
much to hear about the new baronet, and 
his wife and family. She tastes a faint 
flavour of the old romance, as Annie 
mentions Sir Oliver's name for the first 
time, and something like a blush creeps 
over her fair, fat, handsome, composed 
face, as she asks — 

" Did he mention me at all ? " 

"Yes, mamma — not too kindly either; 
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he tried to sneer about you, and grew too 
angry to do anything but snarl. If it were 
not too absurd," Annie laughs, with a vivid 
remembrance of Sir Oliver s age and un- 
prepossessing appearance, " I should have 
thought that he had been in love with you 
ages ago, and you had refused him." 

It is many a long year since Mrs. Fane 
has been visibly affected by anything that 
does not personally please or inconvenience 
her. Her indifference to every one but 
herself is a genuine thing. Her husband 
realized that it was so from the hour of his 
marriage ; her children learnt the same 
heartless lesson with the dawning of their 
earliest intelligence. Since Annie's mar- 
riage, and her father's death, which events 
were almost contemporaneous, Mrs. Fane 
has lived alone, openly studying the art 
of living as pleasantly and undisturbedly, 
without any consideration for a single 
other human being, as has been possible. 
That the springs of her brougham should 
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be perfect, that her cuisine should be 
faultless, and her maid clever about devising 
novel and becoming head-dresses, has been 
her sole end and aim, her only anxiety 
for many a long day. It puzzles Annie, 
therefore, now when her mother becomes 
palpably interested in — not to say agitated 
about — these Galtons. 

" I never told you — indeed, I never 
mention these things, — but I was engaged 
to the young man when he had nothing 
but his handsome face and his curacy," she 
says, coquettishly adjusting her furs and 
velvet wraps, and regarding her face with 
pensive satisfaction in a far-off and flatter- 
ing mirror. 

" To what young man ? " Annie asks, 
with open-eyed astonishment 

" To Sir Oliver — or Mr. Galton, as he 
was then." 

" Mamma ! ' his handsome face ! ' Why, 
what are you thinking about ? He's an 
ugly, wizen-faced, ill-tempered looking old 
man ! " 
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" Impossible !" Mrs. Fane says decidedly* 
" Why, he's only a year or two older than 
I am myself, and his good looks were 
the only excuse I had for my infatua- 
tion/ You must be thinking of your own 
husband." 

" My husband wasn't a youth, neither 
was he an Adonis ; but he was a good, 
tender-hearted gentleman, and I was a 
luckier woman in being his wife than poor 
Lady Galton is in being Sir Oliver's." 

" Ah, I fear he has never cared for her [ 
— married her in pique, no doubt," Mrs* 
Fane says complacently. 

" I don't know what he married her in, 
but he keeps her in terror," Annie says, 
unconsciously gratifying her mother in- 
tensely. " I detest Sir Oliver — I owe it to 
him that my husband was guilty towards 
me of the one unjust action of his life ; 
but even if I didn't detest him on my own 
account, I should dislike him for the way 
in which he treats his family. They're all 
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afraid of him but Rowley ; and Rowley 
despises him." 

" To think that the young man who was 
Albert's tutor so long ago, should be the 
heir to the baronetcy now ! " Mrs. Fane 
says pensively. "If your father hadn't 
been so short-sighted, you might have 
gratified your fancy, and your honours 
might still be to come." 

" Now, mamma ! be just : my marriage 
was your doing; but I am not going to 
reproach you with it I have been very — 
contented." 

" How does his wife conduct herself in 
her novel position?" Mrs. Fane asks, 
disregarding her daughters protest. 

"Sweetly," Annie says, delighting to 
honour the mother of the man who is, 
after all, the one man in the world for her. 

" Really ! I am glad she conducts herself 
creditably. I did hear — not that I took 
much interest in it — that she came from 
quite a different class to ours ; in fact, that 
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poor and obscure as he was at the time, 
it was quite a misalliance. Did she give 
you that impression ? " 

" She seemed to me to be a truer lady 
than he is a gentleman," Annie says, and 
Mrs. Fane waggles her head despairingly 
as she replies — 

" Very likely she has improved, while he 
has deteriorated. That is the worst of a 
man's marrying beneath him ; he has to 
lower himself to the level of the woman, 
or she is sure to make out that he is 
neglectful, or ashamed of her, or something 
of the sort. Poor Oliver is very sensitive, 
and very fastidious : I have no doubt his 
wife's gaucheries have tried him severely." 

Annie holds up her hands in amaze- 
ment dashed with amusement 

" Sensitive and fastidious ! You should 
see him as he is before you apply such epi- 
thets to him now. He's a mean, crotchety, 
peevish, fretful man, full of pettifogging 
cares and low ambition. How he can be 
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the father of such charming children per- 
plexes me." 

" I am afraid I have a great deal to 
answer for/' Mrs. Fane says, with a coyly 
penitential air that is not exactly in accord 
with her plump comeliness. "It would 
have been madness on my part to have 
married him, but there is no doubt about 
it that he never will get over the rupture 
of our engagement." 

" Never get over it ! My dear mamma, 
he's the happiest husband in the world, I 
should say — for he has a wife who hardly 
dares say her soul is her own in his 
presence ; and he has a delightful son, 
and two charming daughters, to say nothing 
of having a beautiful place and a good 
income. Don't picture him as wearing the 
willow for you." 

There is a little anger in the nervous 
quiver of Mrs. Fane's head as she rises to 
go after hearing this speech. 

"To speak of wearing the willow is 
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poetical folly," she says ; " but I am sur- 
prised at your proclaiming how superficially 
you observe. I have told you what he was ; 
and if he has changed into a peevish, 
fretful man there must have been a cause 
for it, even you must admit; and I don't 
think that the fact of a woman being such 
a coward that she dares not say her soul 
is her own, is one to conduce very much to 
her husband's happiness." 

" Papa hadn't to find that fault with you, 
at any rate," Annie remarks. 

"Ah, my dear! I was thrown away 
upon your father," Mrs. Fane says re- 
signedly : " he had no will of his own, not 
the slightest resisting power, and it was 
like breaking a butterfly on the wheel to 
gain a victory over him. Well, I am glad 
to see you settled in town, Annie; and I 
trust you won't throw your liberty and 
fortune away. I speak from experience 
when I tell you that a wealthy widow's is 
the pleasantest position a woman can have." 
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" Tm not likely to feel tempted to re- 
nounce it," Annie says dejectedly, thinking 
of Rowley and Alice Adair. 

"Possibly not; you have everything that 
the heart of woman can desire here, and 
Albert's presence in your house will stop 
the voice of scandal. If you had not come 
to that arrangement with him, I should 
really have felt it my duty to ask you to 
live with me, and we should have interfered 
with each other and been wretched." 

" I think it's better as it is," Annie says ; 
but she cannot help wondering if she could 
ever .have spoken so to a daughter if God 
had given her one. 

" Come and dine with me next week," 
her mother goes on. " TU ask Cairn to 
meet you, and one or two of the Fanes — 
just a family party ; your weeds won't 
forbid that." 

" I shall be happy to come, but why in- 
clude Mr. Cairn in the family in this way?" 

" My dear Annie, you needn't get upon 
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prudent stilts about him. He had a slight 
penchant for Sir Rowley's dinners and Sir 
Rowley's wines, and your husband made 
the terrible mistake of being a little jealous 
of him. It was a social blunder of the 
worst and weakest kind, and I as your 
mother wish to show Cairn that I feel 
you can be thrown into his society with 
impunity." 

" You are considerate for me, mamma," 
Annie says, half-laughing ; " and you are 
right. Am I to show him that I understand 
fully that it was the wines and the dinners 
he came for daily } or am I to ignore that 
little by-gone difficulty altogether } " 

" You are very blind — either wilfully or 
stupidly," Mrs. Fane says in soft, lagging 
tones, as if the truth were being extracted 
from her against her will. "It never 
occurred to your husband, and I suppose 
it never occurs to you, that when Mr. 
Cairn was such a frequent visitor / was 
very much at your house ? " 
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The young widow smiles, but shudders. 
''It would have been bad enough that he 
should have come after me — sentimentally," 
she says to herself; "but that mamma 
should have been his object is too 
ridiculous." — " We won't dispute our rela- 
tive claims to Mr. Cairn," she says ; " his 
attentions don't redound to the honour of 
either of us, since Sir Rowley was alive 
at the time, and Mr. Cairn might be 
Albert's brother." 

" I don't know what Mr. Cairn might 
or might not be," the elder lady says 
tartly ; " I only know that he is foolish 
enough to nourish a feeling for me to 
which I can never respond. However, it 
won't hurt any of us that he should dine 
with us next week, and if that young Galton 
is in town you may bring him with you." 

" Rowley is not in my pocket to be 
carried where I please," Annie says ; and 
her mother goes away regretting that a 
child of hers should " be afflicted with such 
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inordinate vanity that she cannot bear to 
hear of another woman (even though that 
woman is her own mother!) inspiring 
enthusiastic and earnest, though unrequited 
affection." But there is no savour of anger 
in Mrs. Fane's regret. Her mood is too 
balmy for that. She has been a woman 
whose conduct the most censorious have 
never dared to question during the whole 
of her career. That Mr. Fane s existence 
was a wretched one from the moment he 
came under her wifely sway, until the day 
of his death, was patent to every one who 
knew him. But she had always made him 
miserable in a manner that in some mys- 
terious way redounded to her own credit 
as a British matron. Speckless woman as 
she is, however, she cannot restrain the 
throb of satisfaction her heart will give as 
she reflects that losing her has embittered 
Sir Oliver Gal ton to such a degree that 
he, in consequence of it, has embittered the 
lives of his innocent wife and children. It 
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IS something, after all, for a woman of fifty 
to feel that she has never been forgotten 
by a man who loved her when she was 
" sweet and twenty." " I suppose it is in- 
evitable that I meet him again, as Annie is 
so intimate with his children," she thinks, 
as she rolls home in her luxurious little 
brougham, and in imagination she plays off 
several little airs and graces upon him, that 
he had held to be vastly becoming to her 
thirty years ago. 

"Annie is my own child, but I must 
admit that her vanity is egregious," Mrs. 
Fane remarks, by-and-by, to a Miss Lowler 
— one of the many devoted friends whose 
interest it is to keep the atmosphere cool 
between the mother and daughter. 

" I should call it a grievous sin if she 
were not your daughter," Miss Lowler 
answers with virtuous unction. It is as the 
crack of doom to Miss Lowler, this return 
of the young widow to her mother's 
borders ; for cool as are the relations 
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between parent and child, the latter has a 
habit of ousting interlopers and parasites, 
and of declaring that a good deal of the 
long-suffering friendship extended towards 
Mrs. Fane is but another name for fleecing. 
Miss Lowler is a sharp-faced, hungry-eyed, 
brown-skinned woman of thirty-five, and for 
ten years she has held her place as dame 
de compagnie in Mrs. Fane's household. 
That she would be- false if it served her 
ends to be so rather than to be true, is a 
fact of which Mrs. Fane is dimly conscious. 
But she has obtained the mastery of habit 
over the indolent wealthy woman, and it 
has become a matter of mutual convenience 
to them to remain together. Once, long 
ago, when she was less hungry-eyed and 
brown-skinned than she is at present. Miss 
Lo^yler had risked her security by trying to 
arouse a feeling of calf-love in the breast of 
the young son of the house. To his disgust, 
she had developed a sudden fierce affection 
for him which was eminently unattractive 
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in his eyes, for the woman was not only 
unlovefly, but unlovable. He had detested 
it, and been disgusted with it, and had in 
his boyish scorn for everything soft that 
did not appeal to him, laughed over it with 
his sister. " Let her stay — she's not 
dangerous, we know the worst of her," 
Annie had said. " If I told mamma about 
her, she would be cast out, and any number 
of she-demons might get in. At any rate, 
she keeps other creeping things away. She 
shall stay." 

So Annie, in her lofty, contemptuous way, 
had decreed, even though at the same time 
she had let Miss Lowler know that the 
latter's foolish passion was known both to 
her brother and herself. And Miss Lowler 
stayed, grasping all the goods • the gods 
gave, jealously fond and mindful of the 
brother still, but hating the sister as only a 
woman found out, baffled, and despised can 
hate. 

" But it's pleasant, to have her back in 
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town notwithstanding/* Mrs. Fane goes on. 
"If she was unmarried and at home she 
might be troublesome with that habit of 
hers of taking everything to herself; but 
as it is, I expect to find her a decided 
acquisition, and it is very good of her to 
make a home for Albert." 

" This will cease to be Mr. Albert's home 
entirely now, I suppose ? " the companion 
asks with an effort. 

" Yes, I hope so," the mother answers, 
with pleased composure. " Hell be very 
happy with his sister, and he told me the 
other day that it was rather dull work for 
him here with only two old women : a 
mother is never young to her grown-up 
son, you know." 

The smarting tears of mortified vanity, 
despised passion, and futile fury, are in 
Miss Lowlers eyes as she listens. The 
veins and muscles of her throat swell up 
like cords, and her face assumes a dull, 
brick-red hue, under the influence of sup- 
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pressed rage. She catches sight of her 
own fury-distorted face in a glass, and it is 
hateful even in her own eyes. "If he 
had loved me I should not have grown 
hideous," she thinks ; and she registers a 
vow to the effect that she will ruin any girl 
whom Albert Fane loves. " Whoever she 
may be, her face shall grow revolting to 
him too, with sorrow and with shame ; her 
figure shall learn to bend, as mine does, 
with hopelessness; her heart to ache, as 
mine does, with a love that I will teach 
him to scorn." 

Her meditations are cut short at this 
juncture by Mrs. Fane's voice. 

" What is the name of your cousin, the 
country doctor, Julia ? " 

"Adair," Miss Lowler replies, shaking 
off the sweet thoughts of her revenge. 

" And where does he live ? " 

" At Coulthurst, in Suffolk." 

" I thought I knew the name to-day, 
when Annie mentioned Coulthurst as 
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having been the name of the living Sir 
Oliver held before he came to the 
baronetcy. You might take a holiday, Julia, 
and go and see your relations : the change 
would do you good, and you might hear 
a little from them about the Galtons and 
the way they lived, and in .what set Mrs. 
Galton moved. Can you invite yourself 
there ? " 

"They're very pQor, but they're kind 
and hospitable. Not that I can see my way 
to bursting on them like a bomb-shell after 
having neglected them so long," Miss 
Lowler replies dubiously ; for desperately 
eager as she is to please Mrs. Fane, she is 
still more desperately eager to remain in 
the vicinity of Mrs. Fane's son. 

" No, you haven't much tact," her 
patroness remarks graciously ; " still, I think 
you might write and say you're reluctant to 
lose sight of them altogether, and proffer 
yourself as their guest for a day or two. 
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Say — in fact, say anything you please, but 
take my advice and manage it." 

And when Mrs. Fane says this, Miss 
Lowler understands that, with or without 
an invitation, she must visit the Adairs. 
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CHAPTER XL 

" ONCE BEGUILED ! AND EVERMORE 

BEGUILING ! " 

" Rowley's coming here to dine," Albert 
Fane says to his sister, peeping into her 
boudoir on his way up to dress, on the 
evening of this same day. 

She is sitting in a brown study, crouched 
down on a nest of cushions in front of the 
fire. She has been reading a note by the 
glimmering light, but as she turns her head 
to answer her brother, she crumples the 
note up, and holds it tightly, a concealed 
ball, in her hand. 

" Have you seen him, or has he written 
to you ? " she asks ; and Albert, lounging 
against the door-post, and swinging the 
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door lazily backwards and forwards, re- 
plies — ' 

" Met him in the' Strand ; he was just 
coming out with an old Coulthurst chum of 
his — ^a fellow called Wallace Adair." 

"Yes! and did you ask Wallace Adair 
to come here and dine too ? " Annie says, 
rising from her recumbent position, kin- 
dling half with pleasure, half with pain, at 
the prospect of seeing the brother of the 
girl for whom she believes Rowley's heart 
to be sick. 

" I'm not sure that I asked him," Albert 
laughs ; " but we understood between us 
when we separated that he is to come. 
Rowley says he left them all right at 
Galtonsweir. He came up the day before 
yesterday." 

" Did he really ! " The crumpled note 
goes into the fire as she speaks, for it is 
from Rowley, and he has flatteringly in- 
sinuated in it that he has addressed her 
immediately on his arrival in town. " Two 
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days ! Surely he might have found his way 
here, or at least have written before this. 
Certainly his time is his own, but he must 
have spent it somewhere," she thinks, as she 
goes upstairs and makes rather a mourn- 
ful toilette. Under other circumstances, 
how joyfully she would have decked herself 
to do honour to the occasion of Rowley's 
first visit to her new home! But all the 
glory departs from the idea of it now, as 
she reflects that he has been within reach 
of her for two days ; and has not reached 
her yet; and that when he does come, 
he will be accompanied by an obnoxious 
Adair ! 

It is astonishing how distasteful the very 
name of Adair has become to. her ! While 
Rowley had been at Galtonsweir with her, 
and she had known that Alice was pur- 
suing the monotonous round of duty at 
Coulthurst, unenlivened by any intercourse 
with her lover, Annie had felt a certain 
pleasure in playing the part of conscience 
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to the latter, and pointing out the path of 
duty to him. But now, when she hears that 
he is bracketing himself with Alice Adair's 
brother, and that he is already so com- 
pletely identified with that young man and 
his interests that he cannot dine at her • 
house without flaunting the fact before her, 
she tells herself that Rowley is wanting in 
consideration to their friendship, and allows 
herself to feel deceived and slighted ! But 
she is quite alive to her sacred responsi- 
bilities as hostess, and Rowley will enjoy 
immunity, for this evening at least, from the 
consequences of his folly in "fluctuating," 
as Annie now calls it, about Alice Adair. 

" I suppose the brother is a perfect 
yokel ? " she says to Albert, as they await 
the arrival of her guests, in her delicately 
scented, deftly lighted little drawing-room. 

" What brother ? " Albert's thoughts are 
not running in harness with his sister's. In 
fact, they have wandered off to " the 
Lowler," as he calls her, whom he has met 
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by chance to-day, and whose friendly 
demeanour has been very awful to him. 

"This Wallace Adair — he's the brother 
of that girl Isabel Galton was always 
thrusting to the fore, as a reminder to 
Rowley, and a warning to everybody 
else." 

" Oh ah ! yes — Fd forgotten the young 
lady's name. Rowley used to be spooney 
on her, wasn't he ? The brother is a nice 
young fellow — I should say, a handsome 
fellow, too " 

"Like his sister, I suppose," Annie 
interrupts. "She is one of those large, 
fair, blue-eyed young women that you 
men admire." 

" Then her brother isn't a bit like her ; 
for he's a slight, supple young fellow, with 
a cut of the Creole about him." Then he 
has to close his description abruptly, for 
Rowley comes in with the subject under 
discussion ; and Annie receives the stranger 
with so much of gracious pleasure in her 
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eyes and bearing, that Rowley repents him 
of having brought his friend; and Wallace 
Adair has all his preconceived ideas as to 
widows and dowagers suddenly rooted up 
and destroyed for ever. 

In a very few moments Annie has 
Rowley apart from the rest, and is quietly 
punishing him, in a polite way against 
which he has no appeal, for a variety of 
things about which he has not felt guilty 
until now. 

" I am glad that you took it for granted 
that I should be glad for your sake to see 
any one of the Adairs," she begins with 
rather a strained expression of pleasure. 

" I didn't take it for granted for a 
moment," he protests ; " Albert met us on 
our way to our chambers." 

" Oh ! youVe living together ? That is 
pleasant ; Alice must be delighted at the 

■ 

arrangement," Annie interrupts; and her 
manner would be supercilious if there were 
not such a tremor of pain in her voice. 
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" What are you talking about ? We are 
not living together, only we happen both 
of us to hang out in South Moulton Street, 
and as his shop is close to Somerset House, 
we were walking home together when we 
met Albert ; but even if we were together, 
how could it concern Alice ? why should 
she be delighted at the arrangement ? " 

He does not ask this angrily at all. He 
says it softly and reproachfully, as though 
he would rebuke her, if he dared, for 
supposing that any othfer woman than 
herself could possibly have any authorised 
interest in his proceedings. 

" I hardly know why she should be," 
Annie says, still speaking in those strained 
tones of carelessness which so surely betray 
boundless jealousy, and bitter misgivings ; 
" only I think that girls are glad very often, 
for some occult reason or other, when their 
brothers and their " 

" Dinner is served," the butler says, inter- 
posing like Fate to avert the utterance of 
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the word which would have called forth a 
definite denial or admission from Rowley. 

" Mr. Adair shall take me in, as you two 
boys are at home," Annie says, changing 
her manner in a moment, as she resolves 
to fascinate Alice's brother into confiding to 
her all that he may confide about Alice and 
her position with regard to Rowley. As 
the young fellow comes forward at her 
bidding, she regards him critically for the 
first time, and she confesses frankly to her- 
self, with the reverse of a rapturous feeling, 
that he is not one to make Rowley question 
the connection. Her determination to put 
him at his ease without delay is baffled 
by the perfect ease he displays already. 
Unconsciously, the good-natured young 
dowager feels disappointed. She has been 
looking forward to the luxury of lamenting 
over the want of breeding displayed by 
Alice's brother, and she finds that if 
lamentation is to be made over the young 
man at all, that it will not be on that score. 
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Wallace Adair, scape-grace as lie has been, 
extravagant, and troublesome as he always 
will be to those who are made by nature or 
art responsible for him, is a very winning 
and attractive young fellow in these days 
of his first meeting with the dowager ; and 
she is too thorough a woman not to admit 
him to be so, though the admission throws 
her out of gear a good deal in her compu- 
tation of her unknown rival's claims. 

" I was fortunate in falling across Rowley 
so soon after coming up," he says to her, 
when they are seated at the table : " it 
has led to my being here to-night." 

" And will lead to your coming again, I 
hope," she finds herself sayings much to her 
own surprise, to Alice's brother. 

" It will, certainly, since you suggest it. 
My sister will be in the seventh heaven 
when she hears that youVe admitted me, 
for her ideas of the lives we homeless 
fellows lead in London are undefined. She 
painted an awful picture for me before I 
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left home of the awful end I should come 
to, if I spent every night at the theatre, for 
instance, little knowing what a horrible 
bore it soon gets to go there at all." 

" And you ve been in London, how long, 
to make this discovery ? " 

" Off and on I've been in London a great 
deal more than is good for me," he laughs. 
" I am an old Blue, and I used to spend 
my holidays with an aunt of my father's. 
The poor old lady used to think that the 
society of herself and her ghastly daughter 
was all I needed in the way of recreation ; 
but I thought differently, and bribed the 
housemaid into letting me have the latch- 
key. I am telling Lady Galton about my 
life at the Lowlers', Rowley," he continues, 
turning towards Rowley, who is beginning 
to look glum. It has, of course, been his 
earnest desire to see cordial relations exist 
between his hostess and this friend of his, 
whom he has brought to her house. But 
Rowley is but mortal, and the friend seems 
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to have taken the matter of establishing 
himself too entirely into his own hands for 
the sight to be altogether pleasant to the 
man who feels that without him Wallace 
would not exist here. 

" School-day reminiscences are invariably 
interesting to strangers," Rowley remarks, 
trying to be satirical and brightly good- 
humoured at the same time. " You're not 
talking to your mother and Alice remember, 
old fellow " 

" But he is talking to some one who is 
interested in what he did at the Lowlers', 
for she knows a 'ghastly Miss Lowler* too 
— don't we, Albert ? " Annie puts in ; and 
Rowley begins to feel annoyed with that 
earnest, misleading manner of hers which 
he sees now means "all things to all 
men." 

" ril treat you to the reminiscences. Lady 
Galton, some day when Rowley isn't here 
to be bored by them," Wallace says ; 
and Annie sees with delight that not all 
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Rowley's sangfroid enables him to conceal 
the fact of being intensely chagrined by his 
friend's easy assumption of having estab- 
lished a footing with her. It is pleasant to 
a woman, when her shoulders have been 
aching under the burden of an undefined 
jealous anxiety for some time, to see it 
suddenly transferred to the manly one's 
that have been shrugging themselves in a 
self-satisfied manner at her discomfiture. 
" Rowley will understand now why I feel a 
little anxious about him with regard to 
Alice Adair," Annie tells herself, as she 
sees the love of her youth glower at her 
admirer of the last hour ; " though Wallace 
is Alice's brother, Rowley won't sanction 
too great a friendship between us," she 
thinks, and she is not seriously vexed with 
Rowley for giving her cause to think it 

" I should like to hear about your sister," 
Annie murmurs, just as she ought to be 
leaving the table. The temptation to 
say something about Alice is irresistible ; 
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and Wallace, though he has lightly glided 
over many topics, has not touched on this 
one. 

"Ah!" Wallace answers, lazily picking 
up her gloves, and giving them to her im- 
pressively as he speaks, " Rowley has told 
you about Alice, of course. She is our great 
card at Coulthurst. You would like her 
awfully " 

" Tm sure I should," Annie put in. 

" Yes ; she's a jolly, genuine girl, with no 
nonsense about her," Wallace says, coming 
up to the charge for his sister gallantly. 
" Rowley and the rest only see her as she 
seems when she gets out of her home 
troubles and tries to be happy ; but I know 
what she is at home. Lady Galton, and, by 
Jove ! if there's a woman in the world I 
honour, it's my sister ! " 

Lady Galton listens to him, and likes 
him better and better. It may be baneful 
to Rowley that Alice should be so superior 
to every other woman, but at least to 
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Wallace it is beneficial. She calls to her 
aid a verse from an old German poem — 

" Knight ! a sister's quiet love 
Gives my heart to thee ! " 

She is willing, anxious, desirous of giving 
a "sister's quiet love" to him. What it 
may mean precisely she doesn't care to ask 
herself. " Anyway, it means his good," she 
thinks, as she looks admiringly at the young 
fellow who has kindled into animation at 
his own praises of his sister. 

"You shall tell me more about her 
presently," she says, when at last she leaves 
them ; and Wallace's energy in answering, 
" I'll tell you anything you care to hear," 
attracts Rowley's attention. 

"What are you going to discourse 
fluently about to Lady Galton, may I a^k ?" 
he says. 

"About Alice. I think Alice was our 
last topic, and she's a very good one, isn't 
she ? " 

" Delightful ! " Rowley replies drily ; 

VOL. I. p 
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"but one woman doesn't often care to 
hear about another." Alice is high as ever 
in Rowley's esteem and regard, but it does 
seem to him that she is too prominent a 
figure on the canvas just now. He knows 
that Lady Galton is very good-natured ; 
*' but even her good-nature will be taxed by 
the way Wallace cracks Alice up above 
everybody," he tells himself; and he feels 
inclined to leave the other two young men 
to their walnuts and wine, and go and 
engross Annie's interest so effectually that 
Wallace shall have no opportunity of further 
blundering about the subject of his sister. 
However, he hesitates, and sits on with the 
others till Albert remembers that Lady 
Galton is alone ; and so they all go in 
together, and Wallace takes the place by 
his hostess's side without halting for an 
instant. 

The warmth and luxury of the room, 
the soft light, the sweet flowers, above all 
the grace and charm of the woman by his 
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side, affect the young man pleasingly. He 
has never found himself the object of 
attention from a married woman of her 
position before, and all his former transient 
flames flicker out as he looks at and listens 
to her. And she, in her anxiety to draw 
him out about his sister, feeds his vanity 
instinctively. 

" I like your enthusiasm about your 
sister, Mr. Adair," she says, and he 
naturally attributes the glow that over- 
spreads her face and manner, to the interest 
he has awakened in her. 

" She's the best friend I ever had in my 
life," he says, creating quite a new ardour 
for Alice in his own breast by his own 
manner of mentioning her. " I felt leaving 
her very much, and she was broken- 
hearted at losing me ; but I shall soon 
have her up — directly I get settled in my 
place I shall have her to stay with me." 

He speaks as if he had an establishment 
in Park Lane at least. It is a habit of 
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Wallace's to appear as if he were a 
favourite of fortune under any circum- 
stances, and just now, amidst these costly 
and luxurious surroundings, he feels posi- 
tively affluent. 

Lady Galton's eyes flash, and she can 
hardly restrain herself from letting her 
manner freeze. Alice in London as her 
brother's guest, and her brother in the 
natural order of things in constant com- 
munication with Rowley! She takes in 
the situation at a glance, and the prospect 
is not pleasing to her. Yet why should it 
not be ? Has she not been accustoming 
herself to think of Alice as Rowley's 
present love, and future wife ? She ought, 
as Rowley's real friend, to be glad that 
he will so soon have an opportunity of 
seeing more of the girl to whom hfe has 
given his heart ! She ought to encourage 
the idea, and seek to give it form and 
substance. Keeping this view of the 
subject well in sight, she says — 
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" That will be a charming plan, and you 
must bring her to me, will you ? " 

" I shall get her up directly," he 
murmurs, flattered, beyond the power of 
concealment, by an impressiveness in her 
manner which leads him to believe that 
already this pretty, charming woman of 
the world likes him more than a little. " I 
shall get her up directly : it will give me 
an excuse for coming here oftener than I 
should dare to do without her." 

"You may dare to come whenever in- 
clination prompts you to do so," she says, 
. feeling reckless now as to whether Rowley 
is pleased or not. If in her effort to 
be magnanimous about Alice — the girl 
who has supplanted her — she does 
damage to any one, that one must bear 
the damage and make the best of it. 

" Rowley," she says aloud, beckoning him 
up to her, " do you hear this ? Mr. Adair 
and I have made quite a perfect plan ; he 
is going to have his sister Alice up to stay 
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with him, and I am going to take charge of 
her while he is at his office. Aren't you 
pleased ? " 

He certainly conceals his feelings wonder- 
fully well if he is pleased. However, he 
manages to answer indifferently enough — 

"It's the last thing I should think of 
doing myself, asking one of my sisters to 
come up and stay with me in lodgings ; 
but Wallace knows best what Alice likes, I 
suppose." 

"She always likes being with me, and 
she'll like knowing Lady Galton," Wallace 
says, in his easy, successful, laughing way; 
and Rowley cannot help scowling a little 
as he remembers the picture Grace painted 
of the happy quartette that would shortly 
be found at the dowager's. 

" It isn't at all fair of you," he takes an 
opportunity of whispering to Annie, when 
at length he manages to break up the 
conference between Wallace Adair and 
her. 
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" I like to please my friends, and by 
giving my sympathy and interest to his 
scheme, at one bold stroke I have helped 
to make three people perfectly happy." 

"YouVe an enviable trio, but I, the 
fourth, am left out in the cold," he 
grumbles. 

" Now, Rowley, don't prevaricate. I 
don't wish to force your confidence, but 
don't try to mislead me. I wish to know 
Alice ; your happiness is very dear to me, 
and I wish to judge for myself if she is 
capable of assuring it." 

"If my happiness is dear to you, don't 
take it for granted .that she has anything 
to do with it," he says eagerly, " and don't 
make so much of Wallace : you'll turn his 
head, and he's as vain as a peacock 
already." 

" I mean to make much of the whole 
family — for your sake," she replies, and she 
cannot repress the thrill of tenderness that 
gives expression to the last three words. 
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" You are acting and speaking under the 
influence of a mistake," he mutters. 

" No, no ! I am not likely to fall into a 
mistake about such a matter when you are 
concerned. Don't deny me the right of 
knowing you well, Rowley ; and don't try 
to shake my faith in your integrity. I 
wouldn't see you swerve from Alice now 
for the world." 

" After all, I am glad she is coming up," 
he says impatiently ; " you'll see then that 
the whole thing is a fabrication of your 
own brain. And now good-night." 

"Good-night, and thanks for having 
brought Mr. Adair here," she says sweetly; 
and a sharp pang assails Rowley as he 
thinks that possibly her apparent anxiety 
to fix him with Alice now, is due to her 
too thorough appreciation of Alice's brother. 

"You never gave me a hint that the 
dowager was the most fascinating woman 
in the world," Wallace says, on the way 
homewards. 
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" There was no need to give you a hint 
about her in any way that I'm aware of; 
but rU give you one now : my taking you 
there to-night doesn't involve anything 
further unless she makes a point of it 
by sending you a special invitation. She 
always gives everybody the impression 
that she wishes to see them again ; but 
she doesn't mean it always, she's so con- 
foundedly courteous." 

"That's more than you are to-night, 
Rowley," Wallace says good-temperedly. 
"If you don't wish me to go there again, 
I'll stay away. I'd never try to interfere 
with you, and if I saw much of her I might 
be tempted to try to do it." 

Rowley almost stamps with rage. If 
Wallace gives this coloured version of his 
(Rowley's) intimacy with Lady Galton to 
Alice, what will the latter think of him ? 
Will he not stand convicted in her mind 
of infirmity of purpose — ^worse than that. 
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even, of despicable uncertainty and in- 
stability ? He cannot stand it 

"You 11 be good enough not to couple 
my name with Lady Galton's, or any 
woman's in any way," he says authorita- 
tively, and Wallace answers languidly — 

" All right, old fellow ! I'd like to have 
my name coupled with hers for life, I 
know." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

AN ACT OF folly! 

Various plans, prospects, and people, in- 
tervene to prevent Rowley going out to 
the house in the Bayswater terrace for the 
next three weeks. Work and ambition 
combine with accident to make him pursue 
this course. He is striving hard for a 
step in his department in Somerset House. 
Pupils pour in upon him freely now that 
he is known to be the heir to a baronetcy, 
and consequently supposed not to need to 
use his brains for money. And society 
weaves its subtlest spells to induce him 
to cast his official career to the winds, and 
be the fashionable butterfly that a man is 
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justified in being whose ancestors have had 
the good luck and prowess to secure a 
large heritage for him. But there is this 
good about Rowley, that idleness has never 
been more abhorrent to him than now, 
when he can afford to be idle. Every 
temptation offered him to turn him from 
that path of labour which he has pursued 
in poverty and anxiety hitherto, seems to 
act as an additional spur to urge him to 
fresh endeavours. His father, his mother 
and sisters entreat him to relax his efforts ; 
now that there is no longer any necessity 
for him to make them ; and their entreaties 
only confirm him in his resolution to keep 
on his own course, and prove to them 
eventually that it is one that leads to 
honour. There "is one," he thinks, who 
will think the better of him for clinging to 
a career that assures him independence. 
It is enough to chagrin him, therefore, 
when he goes to her at the end of three 
weeks, and finds some slight shadow of a 
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change has fallen upon her which precludes 
the possibility of her seeing his conduct in 
a fair light without delay. 

As ill fortune will have it, too, Albert is 
away from home, and so there is no third 
person to turn to as a relief. Rowley has 
made his call as soon after office hours as 
possible, hoping, as he has a free evening, 
that Lady Galton will ask him to spend it 
with her. But Annie evidently has no 
such intention. She asks him with con- 
ventional interest, "What he has been 
doing lately," and when he says, " Working 
rather hard," she smiles in a doubtful way 
that irritates him into determining not to 
explain to her why he has stayed away so 
long. But presently his resolution melts 
away before his intense desire to talk to her 
about himself, and to engage her sympathy 
and interest. 

" I have been grinding away every night 
up till twelve o'clock for the last three 
weeks," he says. " I'm coaching half a 
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dozen fellows for an examination, and they 
take up all my time." 

Now this is an unfortunate statement, 
inasmuch as Annie has heard of him at 
two or three "at-homes" and balls during 
the last fortnight Her resentment rises at 
the idea of his supposing that she is to be 
so easily deceived. 

" I have no doubt," she says, " that your 
pupils afford you an admirable excuse for 
absenting yourself from your friends ; but 
you are not called upon to excuse yourself 
to me." 

" I merely offered an explanation," he 
says, chilled by her new manner, hurt by 
her visible distrust. 

"And I tell you again, Rowley, that I 
am perfectly aware that I have no claim 
to it. I once thought friendship involved 
something like mutual obligations ; but I 
find that I am foolish to imagine that it is 
cemented by anything stronger than mutual 
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" All this because I have put a severe 
restraint upon myself, and absented myself 
from the only presence that gives me 
pleasure, in order that I might give all my 
energies to a task that I was bound to 
fulfil. I expected to have met with ap- 
probation, if not sympathy, from you." 

"It is difficult to applaud a course of 
which one has only heard by side-winds, 
or to offer sympathy when it seems to be 
little needed." 

" Wh^e have the side-winds blown 
from?" he asks quickly. " If they have 
wafted anything to you that is disparaging 
to me, or displeasing to you, it is only 
fair to me to tell me. Give me an oppor- 
tunity of clearing myself." 

She shakes her head, and there is 
evidence of relenting in her smile as she 
says — 

" Perhaps it is I who am to blame ; 
perhaps I may have been unjust enough 
to be displeased at a rumour which is not 
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disparaging to you in any way. I am 
leading rather a lonely life just now, and 
I felt a little hurt when mamma told me 
that she has heard from Miss Lowler, that 
you are in a tremendous swing of gaiety. 
I allowed myself to feel desolate, and 
neglected, just as I should have felt if 
Albert went in for a great round of balls 
and parties from which I must be excluded 
for some time/' 

They are standing before the fire, leaning 
their shoulders against the mantel-piece, as 
she says this. She has been playing with 
a specimen-glass, which holds a rose, for 
the last few moments, and now, as she 
finishes speaking, Rowley's hand creeps 
up and clasps hers, and he mutters very 
pleadingly — 

" Give me this flower, and tell me that 
you wouldn't feel a bit the same about 
Albert as about me ; listen to me " 

" Not now, not now — not till you have 
heard something more, Rowley," she says, 
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releasing her hand very slowly, " You 
should have the rose, but it's too big for 
a button-hole. And now listen to me ! Are 
you not very glad that Alice Adair is 
coming up to town to-morrow ? " 

"You have seen Wallace?" he exclaims, 
flushing with annoyance. "Is he the side- 
wind ? Has he been giving you a wrong 
impression ? " 

" It's not from Wallace that I have heard 
of Alice's visit," she replies, disregarding 
his question as to her having seen young 
Adair. " Miss Lowler is staying at the 
Adairs'y and Alice comes back to town 
with her to-morrow. . But you know this, 
Rowley, as well as I do." 

" I knew Alice was coming to her 
brother ; but who is Miss Lowler ? how 
do you hear from her ? " 

"She's mamma's companion and toady, 
and she's a cousin of the Adairs'. She's a 
despicable, treacherous woman, Rowley ; 
and while she has been staying in their 
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house, and enjoying their hospitality, she 
has been writing yards of gossip about 
them to mamma — ^which I have been com^ 
pelled to hear." 

"You're not a woman to care for idle 
chatter about people of whom you know 
nothing. It is through her, I presume, that 
information about me and my doings has 
filtered through to you." 

"It is, and I'm very much ashamed of 
the source," Annie says frankly. " Shall I 
tell you why I have listened to her letters, 
though I despise her, and don't know the 
people she writes about ? She speaks of the 
girl you love, Rowley, and everything con- 
cerning her, has an interest for me, I have 
learnt a good deal about Alice from Miss 
Lowler's letters." 

"She's a dear good girl," Rowley says 
warmly. "If Miss Lowler has given you 
any other impression of her, Miss Lowler's 
powers of description must be bad, or her 
perception jaundiced. The girl spends her- 
self in the service of her family." 
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"She seems to be a paragon, and 
certainly her light is not hidden under a 
bushel ; it also seems that she does not do 
all she does absolutely without hope of a 
reward. She has not made any confidence 
about you herself to Miss Lowler, but her 
mother appears to look upon you as her 
future son-in-law." 

Annie tries hard to say this easily, and 
amiably, and as if she thought that Mrs. 
Adair, in so looking upon Rowley, were 
only acting in a reasonable and motherly 
way. But though she makes the effort in 
all honesty, and integrity, she cannot quite 
succeed in eliminating all traces of wounded 
feeling from her manner. And Rowley 
detects this, and rejoices in it, even in the 
midst of his own uncertainty, and want of 
purpose about both the discussed and the 
discusser. 

" I am sure that Alice wouldn't approve 
of her mother being garrulous on such a 
subject" 
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" And do they all submit their sentiments 
to her for approval before they venture to 
utter them ? I am sure Alice can't be the 
severely superior young woman you all try 
to represent her to be ; if she were, you 
wouldn't be in love with her." 

Rowley gives a groan. 

"She's a very nice girl, but I shall 
represent her as something intolerable, 
probably, if you insist on making her your 
topic whenever I come to see you," he 
says ; and if he were not rather more loyal 
to the absent than the majority of men, he 
would speak more harshly than he does 
of the girl who is used as a birch-rod to 
punish him by this woman who disowns 
her own right to punish him at all. 

" Rowley, I have a contempt for a man 
who will keep an engagement secret, unless 
the girl, to whom he's engaged, desires it ! " 

" So have I." 

"Then does she desire it? No, no, I 
can't believe it; no girl likes to eat her 
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heart out in silence. It i^ only due to her 
that, when you are with such an intimate 
friend as I am, one who is almost a sister, 
her name should be mentioned between 
us. She shall not have it to say that I 
have taught you to forget her." 

"She will never have anything to say 
about either of us," Rowley replies, redden- 
ing a little as he thinks of how staunch 
Alice will be to him even if she is called 
upon to defend him against herself. " She 
will never have anything to say about 
either of us ; but you shall hear this now 
— you have made me forget every other 
woman " 

" More shame to your memory then ! " 
she says, laughing, and moving away from 
the mantel-piece to a seat where her face is 
in shadow. " To the best of my belief, Alice 
reigned in it when we parted before I 
married, and after that parting we did not 
meet again till I was a widow, I should 
have been unworthy of a second thought 
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from you, if I had tried to shake her on 
her throne then. I believed that she was 
your queen, and I would not, even if I 
could have done so, have shaken her 
supremacy." 

" Of course, if you assume that I belong, 
body and soul, to some one else, you're 
hardly justified in being moderately civil 
to me," Rowley says, rather sulkily; but 
Annie Galton has mounted a favourite 
hobby of hers now, and will not be checked 
in her course by such a slight obstacle as a 
man's selfish displeasure. 

"If you had been in the least disposed 
to be fickle about her, or I had been in the 
least disposed to flirt with you, I should at 
least have been honest about it; I would 
have ignored her from the first, and pur- 
sued my own course without regard to 
anything I may have heard or have sus- 
pected about her; but if I had done this 
I should have despised myself, and you 
would have despised me, Rowley. As 
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It is, I may have annoyed you for the 
moment, by recalling her claims to your 
mind ; but I have not won your contempt, 
nor have I deserved it" 

She speaks her vindication of herself so 
brightly and feelingly, that he utterly for- 
gets the matter of her speech in the manner 
of it. What, to him, are the humdrum, 
intangible claims of that girl away in the 
country, who has never put herself in such 
a position towards him as can ensure her 
one pang of self-reproach, compared to the 
spell exercised by this woman, who shows 
tenderness for him in every inflection of 
her voice, in every expression of her face, 
even while she protests against feeling it 
The grace of her pliant form as she inclines 
towards him ; the warmth of expression in 
the lustrous, earnest face that is like a star 
to him, though it is in shadow ; above all, 
the unmistakable tremor of something 
softer and sweeter than mere friendship 
in the tones in which she disclaims feeling 
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anything more for him, appeal to his soul 
and his senses. He longs to tell her that 
instead of contempt she has won such love 
from him as he never has given, and never 
can give to another woman. But his tongue 
is tied by the consciousness that Alice is 
coming up to town to-morrow ; and he is 
further fettered by the feeling he has that 
Lady Galton, having got upon her present 
pedestal, will think a speedy descent from 
it ignominious. These two considerations 
cause him to halt. And Annie detects the 
procrastinating spirit, and is provoked 
by it. 

" Tm sure I have said too much, to a 
man who is capable of misunderstanding 
me — or of understanding me, and still 
holding his peace. ' Friendship' is an empty 
word when it attempts to express and 
define such an expressionless and indefinite 
bond as I now find ours has been ; and yet 
I can never feel anything but ' friendship ' 
for you. You do cast me adrift in a very 
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uncomfortable way. Why won't you let me 
find anchorage ground in your relationship 
with Alice. Why won't you be honest with 
me?" 

" I'm honest in telling you that I love 
you as a man only loves once in his 
life " 

"Has a man a love pure and perfect, 
without a touch of passion in it, only once 
in his life ? " she interrupts. " I am glad 
that I am that object to you : a real friend, 
neither more nor less — that's what you 
yourself have proclaimed me to be, and you 
shall not have cause to repent your pro- 
clamation." She rings out her acceptance, 
verdict, decree — whatever you may like to 
call it — heartily enough, but it costs her a 
pang to do it, and it gives her a greater 
pang to see that Rowley is rather relieved 
than otherwise at her having taken the 
very negative and uninteresting line of 
country which ^spfit de corps has led her 
to take. 
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"I don't deserve that you should take 
the trouble to justify anything I do, or to 
proclaim yourself to be even an every-day 
friend to me," he says, hoping that she will 
contradict him, and flatter him into some- 
thing like heartiness again. 

" No ; you don't deserve it, but you will 
always get a show of interest from me, 
Rowley," Annie says, with very genuine 
surprise at two such superficial people as 
themselves exciting real feeling in one 
another ; " and I don't think I was right in 
saying you don't 'deserve it,' for you're 
standing out against a good many tempta- 
tions to be untrue to your vow to make a 
career for yourself, and I like that in you. 
And here, at least, I am on safe ground : I 
may tell you that I am anxious for you, 
and ambitious for you, and jealous for you 
— intellectually ! the rest belongs to Alice ; 
but I may wish you God-speed in your 
wooing of Fame ! " 

" And having said this, you expect me to 
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go away, and come back again just as if 
you hadn't said it" 

" Of course I do — and equally of course, 
you will. But I am not trading on my 
knowledge of the fact that sermons from 
sisters are not listened to generally; you 
will go away and forget, and come again 
as if nothing had transpired, because it is 
your nature to avoid cutting anything off 
sharply, or giving a definite twist to any 
series of events. * While it is easier to you 
to come here, you will come ; and when it's 
easier to go elsewhere, you will go. Don't 
I know you, Rowley ? " 

" You think hardly indeed of a man who 
would lay down his life for you." 

"The state of society doesn't require 
that you should do that," she laughs. "Your 
happiness, your life, your honour — you 
men offer any one of these to us so readily 
because you know that we wouldn't accept 
the sacrifice; but your comfort, your con- 
venience, your little wretched status with 
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some wretched social clique— these are the 
things you put in the balance against a 
woman's happiness " 

" And you outweigh them all." 

" Ah ! " she says contemptuously, " do 
you think that I would put myself in such 
a scale ? I would never knowingly submit 
to have my worthy merits weighed by any 
man, for assuredly, if he had his wits about 
him at all, I should be found wanting. 
But I don't want to talk about myself. Am 
I to call on your Alice the day after she 
arrives ? " 

"She is not to be spoken of in such 
a way, even by you. You must please 
yourself in the matter of calling. In my 
eyes, your going at all looks like an act of 
folly ! " 

" Nevertheless, I mean to commit it, for 
the sake of keeping the atmosphere clear 
and undefiled between the woman who 
will be your wife, and myself. And now, 
Rowley, good-bye — till I have seen Alice." 
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"You mean to turn me out, then, this 
evening ? " he says reproachfully. 

"Yes. Albert is out, and I find that 
your feeling of friendship has not soared 
sufficiently high for you to have any con- 
fidence in me ; therefore, a quiet tHe-cL' 
tete between us would be likely to lead to 

• 

greater constraint and unpleasantness than 
exists already. You must all three come 
and dine with me one night of this week, 
and don't set her against me before she 
comes, will you ? " 

" My mention of you could never set a 
saint against you, if one happened to be 
present while you were being discussed." 

" Very possibly, for a saint ought not to 
be jealous, or envious, or tenacious, or any 
thing weakly evil of that sort But Alice is 
only a woman, so far as I understand ; so I 
caution you — before her there must be no 
mistakenly kind mention made of me ; let 
me give her the first impression of myself." 

"You'd make even a woman who was 
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jealous of you like you," he says admir- 
ingly. 

"You're very clever to challenge my 
tact in that way, Rowley," she laughs. 
" There shall not be a crumple in your rose- 
leaf relations with Alice, I promise you, if 
I can smooth it away." 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

"it's no use thinking!" 

Wallace Adair, still with the happily 
prosperous air upon him of being the pro- 
prietor at least of a house in Park Lane, is 
doing the honours of his rather small rooms 
to his sister, the morning after her arrival. 
He has ordained that a charming breakfast- 
table shall be spread for her benefit ; and 
Alice stands looking with puzzled pleasure 
at the little silver dishes containing dainty 
viands, and the delicate ferns and flowers 
that decorate the table. " It's a spasm of 
extravagance caused by affection for me," 
she tells herself, and she hasn't the heart to 
reprove him for it openly. 
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" I like your rooms, they're so clean and 
comfortable and fresh," she says, picturing 
to herself how they will look when Rowley 
comes in for a chat and cigar with Wallace 
of an evening. 

" Do you ? " Wallace asks incredulously. 
" They'll be all right when I've done them 
up, and carted away these sticks, and got 
some things that are fit to look at in their 
places. First I thought T wouldn't have 
you up till I'd got the place pretty, but I 
wanted you so much that I wouldn't wait 
for that" 

He is a very affectionate young fellow, 
and now as he speaks he kisses his sister, 
then holds her off" by the shoulders and 
looks at her with pronounced brotherly 
pride and affection, 

" You look very jolly in that tight serge. 
I wish Rowley would come — I asked him 
in to breakfast." 

" But, Wallace, these are furnished 
lodgings, are they not .? " she asks, ignoring 
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the subject of Rowley, though she longs to 
pursue it. , 

" Yes ; they call them furnished ! " 

"Then why should you go to the ex- 
pense of getting things of your own ? " 

" Because I can't stand the regulation 
Tottenham Court Road drawing-room 
suite," he answers. " I mean to make these 
rooms pretty, and you shall help me to do 
it. The cost will be a mere nothing, con- 
sidering the result ; and I shall feel that I 
have a home that it's pleasant to be in, with 
my own household gods about me, instead 
of looking upon it as a hole in which I 
should only hide when I'd no other place 
to go to." 

" I suppose if one goes the right way 
about it, furniture can be picked up cheaply 
in London," Alice says dubiously, distrust- 
ing her brother's wisdom, but not liking to 
definitely oppose him. 

" Of course it can, for a mere song," 
Wallace replies heartily. " I mean to have 
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Morris's pomegranate paper for this room, 
and I shall get one of his cretonnes, and 
have some genuine Chippendale chairs, that 
I have my eye upon in a place in Holborn, 
covered with it; and a fellow I know is 
going to let me have a lot of really fine 
Oriental blue-and-white, both porcelain 
and delft " 

" What are you talking about, Wallace ? " 
she interrupts — " ' porcelain and delft ' 
what ? " 

" You'd have heard if you hadn't been 
so impetuous — plates, and jars, and vases, 
and tear-bottles, and all the rest of it. 
Oh ! I'll have it a little gem of a place in 
a week or two." 

" But, Wallace, this all sounds like three 
thousand instead of three hundred a year! " 
she protests. 

"It really costs very little if a fellow 
knows where to pick up the things ; and as 
for three hundred a year, my income, I'm 
happy to say, isn't derived solely from my 
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office: a fellow I know gives me the 
straight tip — advises me, you know, — and 
IVe done a little on the Stock Exchange 
with very pleasing results." 

"Oh, Wallace! this is gambling, isn't 
it ? " The uncertainty she betrays by her 
question enables him to assure her boldly 
that there is not a touch of the gambling 
taint in the matter, as he deals with it ! 
Then having satisfied — or, at least, silenced 
her, he wafts the conversation back to 
Helbronner, and Morris, and others of that 
ilk. 

" I really thought that you were in some 
trouble when you pressed me so earnestly 
to come," Alice says, with a sigh of relief. 
"What made you feel that you 'needed 
me as you had never needed me before,' 
dear?" 

Wallace looks up from his cutlet with 
sparkling eyes and flushing face. 

" I want you to get friendly with Lady 
Galton " 
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" I am friendly with Lady Galton, I love 
her dearly," Alice says, honestly believing 
that she does love the mother, because she 
happens to love the son. 

" I mean with the widow — the dowager." 

" Do you know her ? " Alice asks in 
surprise ; and a premonitory twinge seems 
to tell her that her visit to town will not 
be one of pure pleasure. 

" Yes ; Rowley took me to her house 
three weeks ago, and I've called several 
times. Rowley doesn't know that though, 
or he wouldn't be too well pleased — so in 
your moments of confidential intercourse 
don't mention it to him, there's a darling ! " 

" Why should he be ill pleased ? " Alice 
asks. 

" He looked upon her house as his own 
preserve, I think. You see she's a sort of 
relation of his, and her brother who lives 
with her is his great friend, and she herself 
is one of tlie loveliest and most fascinating 
women that ever breathed. It's natural 
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that he shouldn't care to give up his place 
as tame cat. A little more coffee, please ? 
Is anything the matter ?" 

*' I've burnt my mouth," Alice says, 
blinking away the tears that are forced 
from her by the feeling that she knows 
nothing of all these facts and attributes the 
list of which Wallace is so glibly giving 
out. A miserable feeling of being entirely 
superfluous and utterly unwanted assails 
her. Rowley is, she hears, " a tame cat " in 
another woman's house ; and the brother 
to whom she has been all in all hitherto 
apparently desires to dispute the position 
with Rowley. Altogether dull and mono- 
tonous as is her home in Coulthurst, she 
wishes herself back there again. 

" Has Lady Gal ton ever heard — have 
you ever said anything about me to her ? " 
she asks, feeling that she will be annoyed 
if she has been spoken about, and in- 
dignant if she has been left unmentioned. 

** I've told her that you're one of the 
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prettiest and j oiliest girls in the world, and 
that Rowley is quite of my opixiion." 

"Wallace, you haven't dared to say 
that ! " she exclaims, showing angry feeling 
to Wallace — the always trying — for the 
first time in her life. "You haven't said 
it : tell me you haven't ? " 

" ril tell you I haven't if that will satisfy 
you," Wallace says, with his usual shrug 
of the shoulders, and his low soft laugh ; 
" but why should you mind even if I had 
said it? Rowley was of that opinion 
strongly at one time, I know, and will be 
again whep he sees you ; and if you will 
have the whole truth that's why I wanted 
you up here." 

"That being your only reason, I'll go 
home again to-morrow," she says sadly ; 
for it does cost her a pang, to think that 
" proper pride " calls upon her to renounce . 
the possibility of seeing Rowley continually 
before she has seen him at all. 

" No, you won't, darling ! for my sake 
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you'll stay," Wallace says, falling back 
upon his unfailing powers of coaxing. 
"This is just a turning-point in my life, 
dear ; and you don't know where I may 
drift if I haven't good, sweet women like 
you and Lady Galton to go to " 

" Go to her, by all means ! " Alice cries, 
incensed beyond endurance by being 
coupled up in this way with a woman who 
has suddenly become the most offensive 
and the most prominent figure in her 
world. And as she is saying it Rowley 
walks in to welcome her. 

He tells her that he is " delighted to see 
her," and " glad that she has come up ; " 
but the girl's anxious eyes detect that there 
is neither delight nor gladness in his heart. 
Intense liking, great admiration, and a 
great deal of perplexity, — these are his 
dominating sensations as he looks at her. 

" It's nearly a year since I've seen you, 
Alice," he remarks, as Wallace considerately 
and with an absence of all appearance of 
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design lounges away into the other room 
to get his gloves and hat 

" Yes ; and how good that year has 
been to you ! " she replies, referring to the 
prospects which have become his since 
they parted. 

" And how good to you also ! " he says, 
looking down into her clear-skinned face, 
and at her erect, splendidly developed 
figure, with admiration. 

" Yes ; Wallace's stroke of luck has been 
the happiest incident in my life," she says, 
purposely misunderstanding him. Then 
her sisterly anxiety about Wallace comes 
to the fore, and drives away chagrin and 
the germs of jealousy. " He frightened 
me just now by talking of refurnishing 
these rooms after some fashion that 
sounded very new and extravagant to 
me; you have not taught him that taste, 
have you ? " 

" I suppose he wants to make his rooms 
a miniature museum of china, glass, and 
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old oak, in emulation of a house to which I 
introduced him some time since," Rowley 
says stiffly. "You re right, Alice, in 
opposing it — ^that's a fad for wealthy men 
to indulge in. Tm afraid Wallace thinks 
three hundred a year goes much further 
than it does." 

" Where did . you take him ? Whose 
house looks like a miniature museum ? " 
Alice asks ; and Rowley answers briefly — 

"To my cousin's widow's house, to the 
Dowager Lady Galton's." 

" Oh ! " 

She has nothing more to say, neither 
apparently has he, for he fidgets about the 
room and presently wonders when Wallace 
will be ready to start for the office. Then 
it occurs to him that he has not been to 
Alice quite what their long-standing friend- 
ship might lead her to expect him to be. 
In fact he is not conscience-clear. If he 
could only drug his memories of those long 
strolls through the shady Coulthurst lanes 
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— Strolls that were taken in his hours of 
happy, hard-won leisure, with Alice as his 
sole chosen companion — he would be in- 
finitely more at ease. In herself, seen as 
she is to-day, the girl is charming, and if he 
could start afresh with her, there is no goal 
which he can imagine himself seeking to 
gain with more ardour, than her liking and 
interest. But as things are, he feels that it 
would be working a dead horse for him to 
seek to answer all the reasonable expecta- 
tions that he himself has raised in days 
gone by. As he is not prepared to answer 
all, it seems to him that he had better not 
attempt to answer any. 

And Alice detects the change in the boy 
she has played with — in the man who has 
played with her! and with painfully clear in- 
sight into his character, does not do him the 
wrong of accusing success and fortune of 
being the cause of it "He cares for some- 
body else more than he does for me now," 
she tells herself; and then she adds, in a. 
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gush of generosity and helt)lessness, " and 
why should he have been tame enough to 
keep on liking me best, when he has seen 
some one nicer and more charming in every 
way. Unattractive people find it so easy to 
practise fidelity, that they're intolerant to 
the poor wretches who are not disagreeable 
enough to be spared all temptation. Most 
people must want to please Rowley very 
much ; it s no wonder if he's pleased with 
one of them." 

"Are we playing the game of the one 
who speaks first shall be fined ? " Rowley 
says, cutting into her meditations at this 
juncture. " As I came here I thought that 
we should have so much to say to each 
other that the quarter of an hour I had 
before going to my shop wouldn't be half 
long enough." 

" It's funny, too, that conversation should 
flag between us. We hadn't so many new 
topics to discuss at Coulthurst as we have 
now, and yet we never committed the 
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crime of silence against each other— did 
we, Rowley ? " 

"It isn't a crime in some cases : it's about 
the most eloquent compliment a man can 
pay a woman — sometimes," Rowley says, 
forgetting Annie for the nonce, or rather 
forgetting that he is not bandying senti- 
ment with her. 

" But we don't need to be eloquent, 
Rowley ; commonplaces are all we ought to 
expect from one another," Alice says with 
unaffected ease, as she perceives that 
Rowley is becopiing embarrassed. 

" I'll come in this evening, if you'll let 
me, and utter the commonplaces. I have 
an hour to spare, as it happens. May I 
come ? " 

"If I know myself at all I shall be 
delighted to see you or anybody else by 
the evening, after spending the day alone," 
Alice laughs. " I shall receive both Wal- 
lace and you with acclamations probably." 

"It will be awfully dull for you," Rowley 
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says pityingly. Then his thoughts recur to 
Lady Galton and her power of being 
amiable and sociable at a moment's notice. 
After all, why should not these two be 
brought together for the good of Alice 
without delay .'^ He knows that he can 
easily manage it. A telegram from him 
will bring Annie to the rescue very shortly. 
But — ! After all, perhaps he had better let 
things take, their natural course. 

" You might get rid of an hour profitably 
and pleasantly by walking as far as Charing 
Cross with us," he suggests. 

"That rU do gladly," she says, deter- 
mining that she will not by word or deed 
infuse an element of constraint into their 
intercourse, or allow Rowley to suppose 
that she had expected from him one iota 
more than he has given. 

"And then you can go shopping, you 
know. Girls always have a lot of shopping 
to do. Make out a list of your wants, and 
ril tell you the best places to go to supply 
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them," Rowley is saying as Wallace comes 
back to them ; and the latter says quickly — 

"Alice can't go out alone! What are 
you thinking of, Rowley ? Lady Galton 
has promised me to come for you after 
lunch, Alice. She says you can't go out 
alone." 

" I am going to walk with you part of 
the way to your office, and then I am 
going shopping," Alice says, feeling that 
she would rather trudge the streets of our 
metropolis alone from morning till night, 
than owe anything to the protecting kind- 
ness of Lady Galton. 

"If you have made arrangements for 
your sister, I had better not interfere with 
them," Rowley says stiffly, a sensation 
pf having been unfairly treated in this 
matter setting in upon him ; " but I pity 
you, Alice, if you re to be mewed up here 
during the term of your visit because of 
that nonsensical notion of your not going 
out alone." 
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" Lady Galton will take you out," 
Wallace says, with imperious boastfulness. 
''She has been kind enough to promise 
that she'll do everything she can to make 
it pleasant for you, dear; and let me tell 
you, you can't have a better friend, or a 
more charming companion than she is. 
Now, Rowley, are you ready ? " 

" Quite," Rowley says tersely ; and he 
and Alice shake hands and part without 
another word. 

"It's no use thinking," the girl tells 
herself, as soon as they are gone : " if I 
begin asking myself 'why I came,' and 
'what possible good my being here can 
do to one human being,' I shall have to 
give myself such bitter answers as will 
drive me home again, or to desperation. 
One thing is certain, Rowley doesn't want 
me at all, and Wallace only wants to use 
me as the thin end of the wedge to work 
his way into greater intimacy with Lady 
Galton. It seems to be the highest ambition 
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of them all to become * fast friends with 
the dowager ' — detestable phrase ! " 

It is in her mind to go out directly after 
luncheon to avoid Lady Galton, upon whom 
these two men, of whom she is fondest in 
the world, seem desirous of thrusting her. 
At the same time, there is a fascinating 
pain in the prospect of seeing her unknown 
ladyship which induces her to loiter about 

" Perhaps Wallace is right : I don't know 
my way about yet, and Td better not go 
out alone," she is telling herself, seeking 
to make herself believe that curiosity as to 
" the dowager " has no part in her resolve ; 
when there is a little commotion at the 
hall door and in the passage, and " Lady 
Galton," is announced in tones of personal 
pride and with a smile of cordial sympathy 
by the servant who has to be " all things " 
to three sets of lodgers. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A SORTIE AND REPULSE. 

Lady Galton has come at some little cost 
of inclination to herself this day. She has 
had an interview with her mother which 
has distressed her a good deal ; for Mrs. 
Fane is one of those people who are 
experts at reading more than is revealed 
in the writing that is inscribed upon those 
walls which are about us all on every side. 
Mrs. Fane has exerted herself to get up 
and to drive over, in her fat, comfortable 
little brougham, before noon this day, in 
order to tell her daughter that " Sir Oliver 
Galton ought to be told how those people 
called Adair are trying to entrap his son," 
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and to impart information concerning 
herself. 

" I don't think there's any entrapping 
in the case, and I am sure Rowley is a 
better judge of the sort of woman who 
is fit to be his wife than his father is," 
Annie says. 

" My dear child, this is a case of which 
you cannot possibly judge till you have 
heard Miss Lowler's version of it: she 
was quite shocked at the way those people 
appropriated Sir Oliver's son — shocked ! 
and she tells me so, though they're her 
own relations." 

" The very reason she'd malign them." 

" Ah ! I'm sorry you estimate the ties of 
kindred so lowly, Annie dear," her mother 
says suavely. " I have always given them 
full recognition, and I have not met with 
the reward I anticipated and had a right 
to expect — from my nearest and dearest." 
Mrs. Fane pulls up here, and looks and 
breathes so pathetically that Annie feels 
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that Albert and herself ought to go on 
their kness to their mother in gratitude for 
the boon of their birth. 

"Has any special ingratitude been shown 
to you lately, mamma ? " Annie asks 
anxiously, wishing to clear off all arrears 
without delay. 

" I can hardly call it ' ingratitude,' " Mrs. 
Fane says, warming to her subject in a 
way that is new to her daughter; "still 
I think my children might show a little 
interest in a subject that is necessarily 
very near to me." 

" Mamma ! only enlighten me, and you 
shall see what interest Fll show." 

" It is hardly a matter for flippancy 
or affected badinage," Mrs. Fane says, 
with a long-suffering air that is infinitely 
trying to her daughter: "the poor young 
man may be misguided, but he is not an 
object of ridicule " 

" What young man ? — Rowley ? " Annie 
questions, on the alert in an instant 
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" No, no, — he is in a ridiculous position 
enough, if all I hear of those Adairs is 
true, — Fm not speaking of him, but of Mr. 
Cairn." 

" What of him ? " Annie asks lazily, 
letting her interest flag in the story as 
soon as she finds that Rowley is not to be 
the hero of it 

" Perhaps you 11 hardly believe it, but he 
has proposed marriage to me," Mrs. Fane 
says, softening her accents, and hoisting 
her colours just as though she were 
seventeen. 

" Mamma ! " Annie exclaims, lowering 
her voice in unintentional condemnation 
of the subject as a shameful or, at least, 
humiliating one to her mother. " I am so 
sorry for you, and I did think so much 
better of Mr. Cairn." 

She feels inclined to caress and comfort 
her mother, to throw the shield of a show 
of filial love and respect between Mrs. 
Fane and this man who has forgotten 
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himself so grossly. To do her justice, her 
indignation is more on her mother's account 
than her own, though at the same time she 
cannot forget that she herself had once been 
an object of such interest to Mr. Cairn as 
had compelled him in honour to renounce 
her society. And now he is seeking her 
mother for her money, and casting his 
honour to the winds! No wonder that, 
remembering these things as she does, she 
should infuse a touch of the bitterest con- 
tempt into the tones in which she says, " I 
did think so much better of Mr. Cairn." 

"He has done nothing to forfeit your 
good opinion, my dear — unless you wanted 
him for yourself," Mrs. Fane replies, re- 
garding herself with sublime satisfaction in 
the glass as she speaks. " His position is 
good, though of course his fortune is not 
equal to mine " 

" But, mamma ! the difference in your 
ages ! " Annie interrupts — " he might be 
your son." 
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"He would have had a very childish 
mother," Mrs. Fane says, with a simper; 
and Annie achieves a victory over herself, 
and refrains from declaring that, as things 
are the " childish mother is hers." For this 
remark she substitutes a request 

" You won't let Albert, or anybody hear 
of this mamma, will you ? " 

" And pray why not ? " Mrs. Fane asks. 
" There is nothing disgraceful to a woman 
in an honourable man seeking her for his 
wife — quite the contrary, indeed ; and 
though I should not vaunt the victory I 
never sought to gain, still I do not feel 
called upon to deny it." 

" Oh ! " Annie ejaculates, impatiently 
exasperated almost beyond endurance by 
the way in which her mother resolutely 
ignores all incongruities, and sees nothing 
but a reasonable tribute to her charms in 
what her daughter regards as a rank 
offence. 

" Pettish irritability is hardly the spirit in 
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which I expected my only daughter to 
receive a communication that so nearly 
concerns my happiness," Mrs. Fane says 
coldly. " Naturally I flew to you with my 
tidings : could I tell them to the heartless 
world " 

" Certainly not Mother dear, they must 
never be told. I could not bear it' to be 
known that Mr. Cairn, in his selfish, sordid 
seeking for wealth, so entirely forgot what 
was due to your dignity," 

"The young man's manner of making 
the offer showed the truest delicacy, and 
the deepest feeling. I came prepared to 
tell you all about it ; but you have created 
an awkwardness, and checked my confi- 
dence by the very peculiar display of 
temper you have made." 

" I will listen for ever if you will tell me 
that you rebuked him as he deserved, and 
sent him about his business." 

** As it happens, I told him to come to 
you this evening and plead his own cause," 
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Mrs. Fane says, coquettishly. " He knows 
what a devoted mother I am, and so he 
showed no surprise when I said, ' Go to 
Annie ; I am sure you will have a fair 
hearing, and a kind answer from her.* I 
never saw a man so overcome with emotion 
as he was : he kissed my hand — most re- 
spectfully — and said he should be everlast- 
ingly obliged to me ; and then he went 
away, evidently unable to trust himself in 
my presence any longer till my daughter 
has endorsed my acceptance of him." 

" I feel as Kate Nickleby must have felt 
when her mother insisted upon it that an 
old gentleman was courting her, because 
he threw pumpkins at her head," Annie 
says to herself. " Cairn must be mad, and 
mamma must have been in his way when 
the first paroxysm came on." Then she 
says aloud, that, " all things considered, she 
regards her mother as being lucky ! — his 
mind must be so distraught that he might 
have murdered you, mamma," she says 
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seriously ; and Mrs. Fane hugs the convic- 
tion that her daughter "is intensely jealous" 
of her, closer to her maternal heart. 

It is with this utterly ignoble secret 
fresh in her keeping that Lady Galton 
drives up to make her promised call on 
Alice Adair. Her mood is so unpropitious 
after her mother s departure, as she reflects 
on the full enormity of Mr. Cairn's conduct, 
and reproaches herself for not having con- 
demned it in far stronger language than 
she had permitted herself to use, that she 
is conscious that she will not see Alice with 
kind eyes, or judge her with a lenient judg- 
ment to-day. " It would be far wiser on 
my part, to stay at home and bear this 
vicarious insult Mr. Cairn has offered me, 
in solitude," she tolls herself. But then 
she reflects that, if she does so, Rowley will 
think that she cannot bear the sight of her 
rival ; that she shrinks from being in juxta- 
position with so much guilelessness and 
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fresh young beauty. " FU go and be 
kinder to her than IVe been to anybody 
before in my life," she forthwith determines. 
And she begins her course of kindness by 
almost unconsciously putting on her close 
crape bonnet in a way that conceals her 
soft chestnut hair with the ruddy reflections 
in it, and tying a thick veil over her face 
so as to temper the expression of her 
earnest violet eyes. 

" She ought to like me : mamma's news 
has aged me considerably, and this head- 
gear makes me look hideous enough to set 
any doubts at rest which Alice may have 
had — if she has heard of me at all," is 
her thought as she takes a parting glance 
at herself. Then she drives up and finds 
Alice, and feels at once that she need not 
have set herself off ^ a disadvantage in 
order to put Alice at her ease. 

The girl is no blushing country beauty, 
no bumptious country belle. Lady Galton 
admits, during the first moment of their 
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interview. Miss Adair is quite prepared 
to receive her guest, but she makes no 
unnecessary or embarrassing display of 
pleasure at doing so. 

" I promised your brother to call on you 
without delay," Annie begins explaining. 
" It's so dull unless a number of one's 
friends are up, and just now town is so 
empty." 

" It didn't seem empty to me, and my 
friends are never 'up' in the way you 
mean," Alice replies ; " but it's kind of you 
to have given the time to calling on a mere 
stranger, who's only a bird of passage 
too." 

" You must remember that I have heard 
a great deal of you ; it was hardly like 
coming to call in a motiveless way on a 
stranger." 

" Wallace has a habit of making me his 
theme, I know," Alice says, quietly taking 
it for granted that it is from her brother 
Lady Galton has heard mention made of 
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her, in a way that strikes Annie pleasantly 
at first, but that she presently thinks may 
be mere diplomatic perfidy on the girFs 
part. 

" Yes, he spoke of you — at least, I sup- 
pose you mean your brother by ' Wallace,' 
don't you ? " Lady Galton replies superbly, 
in order to create the effect of not being 
too intimate with him, in case he may 
dazzle himself when his sister repeats this 
conversation to him, as she surely will ; 
" but I know another friend of yours very 
well indeed, who hymns your praises with 
most laudable pertinacity and fidelity." 

Alice fights with her inclination to look 
pleased and conscious, as the reflection that 
this friend can be none other than Rowley 
darts through her mind. Happily for the 
preservation of her own self-respect, she is 
able to maintain an expression of polite 
and pure conventional indifference as she 
replies — 

" How kind, but how very injudicious of 
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the nameless friend! Another woman's 
praises always fall rather flatly on my own 
ears, so I can't suppose that you took any 
keen interest in hearing mine." 

Lady Galton nods languid acquiescence 
in the sentiment, and thinks — 

"No wonder Rowley falters in his faith : 
the girl has been taught to believe that she 
talks well ! " 

Aloud she says — 

" You see I took interest enough in your 
friend's sketch to come and see if the 
original resembled it at all." 

" Perhaps the artist never told you this 
of his subject — that she has had quite 
enough of herself all her life, and would 
like a change," Alice says, laughing ; but, 
lightly as she speaks, determining to turn 
the tables on her guest. 

" The artist, on the contrary, gave me the 
impression that you were so well pleased 
with your position, both domestically and 
socially, that you h^d no wish to change 
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it," Annie answers wickedly ; and Alice falls 
into the trap and says — 

"What a humbug Rowley must have 
become to say that of me ! " 

"It was of Isabel, not Rowley, that I was 
speaking," Lady Galton says, with a laugh 
that has a little malice in it " I see how it 
is, though ; the sketch being such a pretty 
one, you thought of necessity that a man 
must have made it, as women don't 
generally see one another in too good a 
light." 

" I don t think that reflection caused me 
to hit upon Rowley instead of Isabel ; he 
happened to come first into my thoughts for 
this reason, that I have just seen him." 

Unintentionally, the girl gives a very 
level look at the widow as she makes this 
* statement With equal absence of any 
specially hostile design, the widow returns 
that glance with one of searching interest, 
as she says — 

"What a great pleasure it must be to 
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you to see Rowley, for the first time after 
such a charming reverse of fortune befalling 
him ! " 

" It's been a pleasure to me all my life to 
see Rowley at any time, Lady Galton. I 
believe I used to look forward to his 
holidays and rare visits to Coulthurst just as 
eagerly as his sisters did. One gets into 
that habit of intimacy with one's few 
neighbours in the country, you know." 

The girl speaks quite simply and frankly, 
yet in her heart of hearts she is reviling 
herself for being weak enough to drift into 
this spirit of explanation." 

"Yes, I understand all about the in- 
timacy," Annie says ; and then she goes 
on to make a little further raid upon the 
borders of this girl, whom she will not 
regard as an enemy and cannot quite 
regard, as a friend. 

" I suppose you knew of my existence 
from some of them, even if you have heard 
nothing more about me ? " 
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" Oh, yes ! I heard more about you than 
that you existed," Alice says, with that 
tantalizing ease which shows that the 
speaker is equally ready to continue or to 
drop the current subject. 

" To be sure you would," Annie says, 
excelling the other in ease in a moment, 
but just showing by touches too delicate to 
be defined that she is well aware that she 
must be an object of consideration to all 
such as dwell in the tents with her — "to 
be sure you would. I stayed on at Galtons- 
weir for some little time after they came, 
and Lady Gal ton and the girls and I got 
as friendly as women are apt to get who 
are thrown on themselves and each other 
in the country." 

"It was not from Lady Gal ton or the 
girls that I heard of you — 'twas from 
Rowley," Alice blurts out. "He wrote and 
told me that his mother and sisters had 
become ' fast friends with the dowager.' " 

"Did he?" 
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Annie's response is not one to waken a 
responsive conversational chord in Alice ; 
accordingly, the latter sits in silence 
for a few moments, reproaching herself 
vigorously the while for the folly, with a 
touch of spite in it, which has led her to 
inform this stranger that Rowley and herself 
have been in correspondence. At the ex- 
piration of these few moments a sense of 
her duty as hostess is borne in upon her, 
and she makes that ghastly and spasmodic 
effort to seem resigned, if not absolutely 
cheerful, which the luckless called-upon 
do continually make for the benefit of the 
equally unhappy callers. 

" My experience of dowagers has been 
limited to old Lady Brisbane," the girl 
laughs out naturally at last, " and she has a 
grizzly moustache and deep puckers all over 
her face. She didn't prepare me for you 

at all." 

"No, I haven't got the grizzly mous- 
tache or the puckers yet, but they will come 
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in time, perhaps," Annie answers, throwing 
off her slight air of reserve in a moment, 
in response to the first sign of a thaw on 
Alice's part. " Didn't your brother lead you 
to expect something like myself ? " 

"Well — hardly," Alice says, surveying 
her guest critically through the thick veil. 
Then, as Lady Galton puts back the folds 
of crape, and smiles with pleasure at the 
surprise Alice cannot help showing as the 
bright, sweet, young face manifests itself, 
the girl goes on — 

"Wallace called you 'beautiful and 
charming ;' but I have heard him say that 
of people who — who were not that at all, 
you know. You're ever so much more." 

" Come out for a drive with me, and then 
I'll bring you back here and you shall re- 
arrange your dress, and I'll take you hpme 
to dine with me, and we will leave a 
message for your brother and Rowley to 
follow us. Will you agree to my plan ? Will 
you come and see if you, also, cannot 
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become * fast friends with the dowager ? 
Annie asks, feeling inclined to win this 
girl's confidence and liking. 

" I shall like to come ; but I feel as if I 
were getting intimate with you under 
false pretences," Alice, half-won already, 
answers. " You see, though I seemed to be 
one of them when they lived at Coulthurst, 
your cousins have gone out of my groove 
now, and they'll never be in it again. 
Isabel would be too generous to point this 
out to you ; but I feel it, and I should like 
you to understand it There is no reason — 
really there is no reason. Lady Galton, why 
you should put yourself out of the way to 
be civil to me." 

Alice overshoots the mark in her 
generous eagerness to prove that Rowley 
is free as air and entirely outside all her 
calculations concerning the family. To her 
astute sister-woman she only proves that 
Rowley is paramount in her thoughts. 

"You do protest too much," Annie 
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laughs ; " it's beyond a doubt that you will 
get into their grooves again. You must 
remember, please, that you are not a new 
figure on the canvas to me. Rowley painted 
you in with a few strong tender touches 
some years ago for me at Trouville." 

" Ah ! " Alice.' says, determining still to 
exonerate Rowley from the consequences of 
his own confiding folly, " at that time his 
sisters and I were very important people to 
Rowley; since then, he has had a wider 
experience, and has learnt that we don't 
combine in our three proper persons all 
the feminine graces and virtues. I expect 
Wallace will be the next to cast the skin of 
fraternal credulity. Up to the present time, 
I reign alone with him I believe." 

" Do you?" Lady Galton says demurely, 
as they go down to the pony-carriage. 
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